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A PROUD MOMENT: 


when you graduate from college as an Army Officer 


THAT MOMENT is more than four years away. But if you're a 
college-bound senior, you should be planning for it now. Why? 
Because your application for Army ROTC (Army Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) must be submitted during your first week in college! 
So when you make your college plans, carefully weigh the advan- 
tages of serving as an Army officer 


] , Traditional responsibilities. To meet the command responsibilities 
of an Army officer, you apply the leadership principles absorbed 
during ROTC training. And your executive potential grows as 
you gather leadership experience. That’s why employers often 
prefer men who served as commissioned officers. These men 
have proven their ability to shoulder executive responsibility. 


=. Traditional rewards. In every organization, greater responsibil- 
ities mean greater rewards. Thus the traditional responsibilities 
and prestige of an Army Officer are matched by material advan- 
tages. An Army 2nd Lieutenant earns a minimum of $338.58 per 
month — plus substantial fringe benefits 


Mail coupon today for complete information. Use the coupon to 
order direct from Washington. Complete free information (including 
a list of the colleges and universities which offer the Army ROTC 
Program) will be mailed to you immediately — without obligation. 


U.S. ARMY ROTC 


CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 
Department of The Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


Please rush me complete Army ROTC information. 


Name_ 
Address 


a 


State. 


a 
(This offer good in U.S.A. and its territories o 


a. F 








“ DUMMY" WITH A BRAIN 


isietegee ee 


Meet Oscar — Ford Motor Company's 
all-plastic man who takes a human 
view of comfort in cars. 


Oscar, the manikin, occupies an important position at Ford 
Motor Company. His job is to sit and test new-car seat design 
for comfort and visibility in the Ford Family of Fine Cars. 

You might say Oscar has a “built-in brain”! Two bubble-like 
levels in his head indicate his exact seating position. By 
checking these levels, engineers can adjust seat angle and 


SCIENCE OF CARS 


height. He also shows engineers if there is ample head, hip, elbow 
and leg room for people to relax and drive in complete comfort. 

Oscar was created from 18 sections of plastic according to 
proportions which, statistics tell us, approximate those of an 
average American male. He weighs 165 pounds and stands 5 feet, 
9% inches tall. It took three months to plan and put Oscar 
together with 21 hinges corresponding exactly to that of a 
man’s joints. 

Oscar is one more example of how engineers at Science 
City, Ford Motor Company’s Research and Engineering Center, 
help to people-proportion our products for the American Road, 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY « The American Road, Dearborn, Mich. 


THE FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 


Ford « Falcon « Thunderbird * Comet 


Mercury « Lincoln * Lincoln Continental 





And Dad, 

be sure 
its a 

Wilson 





Dad smiles through shaving cream as he sees your 


Mirrorgram asking for a Wilson glove for the opening 
of baseball season. You know he’s getting the message! 

The Most Valuable Player in both major leagues— 
Nellie Fox in the American and Ernie Banks in the 
National—wore Wilson gloves last season. Other stars 
like Larry Sherry, Early Wynn, Harvey Kuenn, Ted 
Williams, and many others did, too. They like the deep 
Grip-Tite pocket, Snap-Lock web, laced fingertips, and 
other features. You will, too. And you'll be able to play 
a little more like these stars with a new Wilson glove. 


Win With Wilbon 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., inc.) 


DEAR DAD: MIRRORGRAM™M 


Our baseball season starts pretty soon. I’d like to start the season right with a new Wilson 
glove...the one I’ve checked! It’s a five fingered model just like 95% of the stars use. 


Your son, 






































A2114—Harvey 
Kuenn Model 
Deep Grip-Tite pock- 
et. Lock-Tite web. 
Snap-Action lace. 
Fully leather lined. 
Adjustable wrist 
strap. 





A2000 ‘ A2131—Aparicio— 
The ‘‘Big’’ glove , Pro Style 
used by the ‘‘Big’’ Large Grip-Tite 
glove men in the pocket. Adjustable 
majors. Large Grip- Hold-Tite wrist strap. 
Tite pocket. Snap- Streamline back fin- 
Action in palm. Bar- gers. Snap-Action 
rel shaped web. lace. 


AND DAD, BE SURE IT’S A WILSON 


Made in the U.S.A. 
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Skin Specialists Explain HoweClearasil Medication 


Gets Inside Blemishes 





to Clear Them Fast! 


Gets Inside Pimples. 
cLearasit’s ‘keratolytic’ ac- 
tion gently dissolves and 
opens pimple cap so clogged 
pore can clear quickly...and 
active medications can get in-, 
side. No other type medica- 
tion provides this vital action. 


infection, 


ple. 


Stops Bacteria. Now, 
CLEARASIL’s antiseptic medi- 
cation penetrates to any lower 
stops growth of 
bacteria in and around pim- 
inflammation 
and encourages quick growth 
of healthy, smooth skin. 


Relieves 


OU see a pimple on the outside of 
your skin . . . but the real trouble 
is on the inside, because a pimple is 
actually a clogged, inflamed skin pore. 
That is why Skin Specialists agree 
that the vital medical action you need 
for truly effective external medication 
of pimples and acne is the Clearasil 
action, which brings the scientific medi- 
cations down inside the pimple . . . 
where antiseptic and drying actions are 
needed. And Skin Specialists know 
that this is the reason why CLEARASIL 
medication works so fast, so effectively, 
to clear pimples. 


Doctor's tests prove Clearasil will 
work for you. In Skin Specialists’ tests 
on more than 300 patients, 9 out of every 
10 cases of pi were completely cleared 
up... or definitely improved while using 
CLEARASIL(tube or lotion) .cLEARASIL is guar- 
anteed to work for you—or money back. 








Dries Up Pimples Fast. 
CLEARASIL's oil-absorbing ac- 
tion works to dry up pimples 
fast... 
oil that can clog pores, cause 
pimples. Helps prevent 
further outbreak 


remove the excess 

















SKIN-COLORED...Hides Pimples While It Works 


The instant you use CLEARASIL, embarrass- 
ment is gone because CLEARASIL’s skin color 
hides pimples amazingly, while its three medi- 
cal actions work fast to clear them up. 


Floats Out Blackheads. cLearasm. softens 
and loosens blackheads, so they ‘float’ out 
with normal washing. And CLEARASIL is grease- 
less, stainless . . . pleasant to leave on day 
and night for uninterrupted medication. 


Guaranteed to work for you or money back. 
In Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting Lotion 


squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 (no fed. tax). At 

all drug counters. 

SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 2 weeks’ supply 

of CLEARASIL, send name, address and 15¢ to 

Dept. JT-4 (for tube) or Dept. IL-4 (for lotion), 
CLEARASIL, 122 E. 42 St., 
New York, N. Y. This offer 
expires June 15, 1960. 


Largest-selling 
..- because it 
really works! 





Wide World photo 
THE ENGAGING MR. EATON: Uncle 
Sam’‘s voice at the disarmament talks. 


NO TIME FOR LAUGHTER 


WALL STREET LAWYER Fred- 
rick M. Eaton is ordinarily a jovial, 
fun-loving man. He laughs easily and 
heartily at his own jokes and at 
everyone else's. 

But during the past month, Mr. 
Eaton has been frowning more often 


than frolicking. As head of the U.S. 


delegation to the ¥. ‘-West dis- 
armament talks, in Ceneva, Switzer- 
land, he is entrusted with a serious 
mission—to forge, if possible, an 
agreement with the Soviets that will 
end the world’s arms race. 

At a recent session, Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister Valerian Zorin 
droned on—for what seemed hours 
-with a lengthy propaganda spiel. 
Mr. Eaton took it as long as he could, 
then wearily broke in, “Let's quit 
hollow words and get down to real 
steps and measures.” For once, Zorin 
was startled into silence 

Mr. Eaton’s reaction would have 
surprised none of his fellow attor 
neys in New York, for the 54-year- 
old lawyer is well-known for his im- 
patience with “hollow words.” In o1 
out of court, he can detect the “soft” 
spots in a story. 

Fredrick McCurdy 
strapping six-footer, with sparse iron 
gray hair and a ruddy complexion. 
This complexion, when combined 
with the blue shirts and white de 
tachable collars he prefers to wear 
often gives him a red, white, and 
blue look. Accordingly, he has be- 


Eaton is a 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 


pronounced on page 17. 


come known on Wall Street as the 
“All-American Lawyer.” 

A native of Akron, Ohio, Mr. Eaton 
was graduated from Harvard in 1927 
and from the university’s law school 
three years later. Soon thereafter he 
was admitted to the New York bar 
and rapidly became one of Manhat- 
tan’s leading lawyers. During World 
War II he served as general counsel 
to several Federal agencies. 

When not in his law office or on 
a government assignment, Mr. Eaton 
likes to fish (trout) and hunt (wild 
fowl). He is a good cook and his 
“wild game stews” are appreciated by 
his wife, two sons, and one daugh- 
ter. Their only complaint: Dad uses 
too many red peppers! 


FULL-FLEDGED FAIR LADY 


LOLA FISHER, who has been a 
“substitute Fair Lady” for more than 
four years, will soon become a “full- 
fledged Fair Lady.” Miss Fisher has 
been the understudy for the female 
lead in the Broadway musical, My 
Fair Lady, since it opened in 1956. 

Now, nearly 1,700 performances 
later, the understudy has been picked 


Photo from Richard Maney 
MOSCOW-BOUND: Lola Fisher as she 
will appear in U.S.S.R. in My Fair Lady. 


to become the star. And adding a 
touch of excitement, the event is to 
take place next Monday night ( April 
18 )—in Moscow! Miss Fisher is head- 
ing the cast of an American com- 
pany sent on an eight-week tour of 
the Soviet Union. The production is 
under the auspices of the State De- 
partment's international program for 
cultural presentation. 

Aided by study manuals and rec- 
ords, Miss Fisher has taken a quick, 
cram course in the Russian lan- 
guage. “That way, I'll be able to talk 
to the ‘Rooshun’ men and find out 
what they're like,” she told World 
Week. 

A tall (5 feet, 74% inches), blond- 
haired lass with gray-green eyes who 
seems eminently qualified to be a 
fair lady, Miss Fisher was born in 
Yonkers, N. Y. All her life she has 
lived in various communities near 
New York City, never too far from 
Broadway's bright lights. 

At South Side High School in 
Rockville Centre, N. Y., she was 
active in school choral and dramatic 
groups. “Because of my height, I was 
always picked to play character 
parts,” she told us. “It seems that 
I was always playing somebody's 
mother.” 

After speech and drama studies at 
New York and Fordham universities, 
she entered “show biz,” getting a 
start in New York nightclubs with an 
all-girl quartet. Then, she was soloist 
with the Sammy Kaye orchestra foi 
a year before her path wound to- 
ward Broadway and My Fair Lady. 
Since the show opened, Miss Fisher 
has substituted for ailing or vaca- 
tioning “Fair Ladies” more than 100 
times. 

One of the “smashiest” smash hits 
in American theatre history, My Fair 
Lady has already been produced in 
eight foreign countries. This will be 
the first time, however, that a Soviet 
audience will see the story of Eliza 
Doolittle (the “Fair Lady”) and her 
climb from London’s squalid slums 
to the glitter of British society. And 
they will be watching an actress 
whose climb from understudy to 
star might fill Eliza herself with 
env\ 














(.-WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW. . 


South African Race Riots 


Wide World 


South Africa’s delegate walked out as U.N. Security Council debated apartheid riots. 


As tension between people of 
different races in South Africa 
burst into violence, the U.N. 
Security Council voted to “de- 
plore’ that country’s official pol- 
icy of racial separation. 

The Security Council, by a 9-0 
vote, passed a resolution asking U.N. 
Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold to “consult” with South Africa. 
His assignment: to try to persuade 
that nation to soften apartheid 
(segregation) policies which have 
touched off recent race riots. 

® WHAT'S BEHIND IT: South 
\frica has about 15,000,000 people— 
of which about 3,000,000 are white, 
10,000,000 Bantu (the name for Ne- 
gro tribes of equatorial and southern 
Africa), 500,000 Asian (mainly In- 
dian ), and, 1,300,000 colored ( people 
of Negro and white heritage). 

Strife between the races goes back 
almost to the day when the first 
whites from Europe came to South 
\frica to set up colonies. The first 
permanent settlement was at Cape- 
town, at the very tip of Africa, by a 
Dutch trading company in 1652. At 
that time the region was inhabited 
only by small groups of primitive 


tribes. During the 18th century, the 
Dutch slowly spread out north of 
Capetown. At the same time there 
was a great migration of Bantu tribes 
southward from equatorial Africa. 
Violent encounters between the two 
became frequent. 


DEEP-ROOTED FRICTION 


In the early 1800s, following a se- 
ries of European wars, Britain won 
possession of all South African lands 
settled by Europeans. But the South 
African Dutch—called Boers (farm- 
ers)—could not get along with the 
British. The Boers were particularly 
bitter when the British abolished 
slavery in 1833, since much of the 
Boer economy then rested upon 
slave labor. 

Many Boer families left the Brit- 
ish colonies to stake out new col- 
onies of their own in the treeless, 
grass-covered, rolling plains stretch- 
ing toward the equator—the great 
African veld. As the Boers moved 
northward, they subdued many 
tribes in their path and shunted them 
into reservations. These tribes were 
prevented from acquiring any land 
outside the reservations. When Brit- 


ain won the Boer War of 1899-1902. 
she gained control of the entire 
area. Then in 1910 the British es- - 
tablished the Union of South Africa. 
She is now an independent member 
of the British Commonwealth. 


CONFLICT OVER APARTHEID 


Since 1948, the government of the 
Union of South Africa has been con- 
trolled by the Nationalist party— 
made up mostly of people of Dutch 
descent, who comprise about 60 per 
cent of the white population of South 
Africa. This party has always be- 
lieved firmly in a policy of separa- 
tion of the races (apartheid). This 
policy also has the backing of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, to which 
most South African Dutch belong. 

Last year the Nationalist govern- 
ment passed a Bantu Self-Govern- 
ment Act. This law divided the 
country into two areas, one for the 
whites and one for the Bantu. In the 
Bantu areas, the Bantu were to live 
in peace and enjoy all civil rights. 

However, a major problem arose 
over several million Bantu who now 
live and work in white areas. These 
Bantu, unskilled or semi-skilled la- 
borers, are essential to the South 
African white economy. Thus most 
whites want them to continue living 
and working in their area, but only 
on a strictly segregated basis. 

The problem came to a violent 
head last month over an apartheid 
law that requires all Bantu to carr) 
identification passes. Such passes 
show the holder's employment rec- 
ord, and specify the area in which 
the pass holder is permitted to live 
and work. 


PASSES TRIGGER RIOTS 


In protest against the law, about 
2,000 Bantu in Sharpeville, a town- 
ship near Johannesburg, left thei 
identification passes at home, and 
marched on the local police station. 
There, they shouted that the law 
made them “third class” citizens. 

As the crowd expanded to 20,000 
unarmed people, the police opened 
fire with submachine guns. Before 





the Bantu could run away, about 70 
men, women, and children had been 
killed and hundreds wounded. Simi- 
lar demonstrations accompanied by 
bloodshed occurred at other South 
African townships. 

A few days after the demonstra- 
tions, 29 African and Asian nations 
called for a U.N. Security Council 
meeting to discuss the “situation 
arising out of the large-scale killings 
of unarmed demonstrators against 
racial discrimination.” 

The South African delegate, 
Bernardus G. Fourie, immediately 
protested that the U.N. had no au- 
thority to interfere in the domestic 
matters of any state. In protest, he 
walked out on the debate. When the 
Security Council continued, however, 
Mr. Fourie returned to his seat. 

Britain and France came to the 
Union of South Africa’s defense. 


They cited a section of the U.N. 
charter which prohibits the U.N. 
from intervening in the internal af- 
fairs of any nation. Both Britain and 


France, many observers pointed out, 
have colonies in Africa, where peo- 
ples of different races are trying to 
work out a harmonious relationship. 
The two nations reportedly fear that 
U.N. intervention in South Africa 
would set a precedent for further 
U.N. intervention in other areas. 
When the issue came to a U.N. vote, 
however, both Britain and France 
abstained. Either one could have 
vetoed any Security Council action. 


U.S. BACKS INQUIRY 


The U.S., meanwhile, decided to 
side with the Asian and African na- 
tions and voted for U.N. interven- 
tion. This was the first time since 
the 1956 Suez crisis that the U.S. 
had broken with its major Western 
allies on an important U.N. vote. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. am- 
bassador to U.N., pointed out that 
the U.N. charter pledged all mem- 
ber states to further “human rights 

. without distinction as to race.” 

Said Ambassador Lodge: “The 


St. Louls Post-Dispatch 


A case of the cart before the horse? 


U.S. approaches this question with 
no false pride at all. We recognize 
that many countries, and the U.S. 
must be included in the list, cannot 
be content with the progress which 
they have made in the field of hu- 
man rights, and that we must con- 
tinue our efforts . . . to provide full 
equality of opportunity for all our 
citizens. But we think there is an 
important distinction between situa- 
tions where governments are ac- 
tively promoting human rights [as 
in the United States] and situations 
where governmental policy runs 
counter to this.” 

Meanwhile, South Africa declared 
a state of emergency and put the 
country under martial law. More 
than 300 white, Asian, and: Bantu 
opponents of apartheid were jailed. 
Though sporadic rioting continued, 
South Africa’s Prime Minister Hen- 
drik Verwoerd said the situation was 
“under control.” 

Watch future issues of World Week 
for further developments. 


West’s Test Bid 


The U.S. and Britain agreed on 
a counter-proposal to the Soviet 
Union’s sweeping plan for ban- 
ning further nuclear bomb tests. 


The U.S.-British plan was worked 
out by President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
after talks at Camp David, Md. 

The two Western leaders agreed 
to accept an unpoliced ban on small 
underground nuclear tests, as asked 
by the Soviet Union. The length of 
the ban would be subject to negotia- 
tion. Both Britain and the U.S. favor 
a shorter term than the four-year ban 
proposed by the Soviets (see last 
week's news review). President 
Eisenhower contends that he has no 
authority to commit a future Presi- 
dent to a long-term policy. 

In return for their concession, the 
two Western leaders demanded that 
the Soviet Union also make a con- 
cession. They said it must agree to a 
ban on large nuclear bomb tests po- 
liced by international observers. 
Such an agreement would permit in- 
spection teams to investigate “sus- 
picious tremors” on Soviet territory 
at least 20 times per year. The So- 
viets had originally set an annual in- 
spection quota of four or five checks. 

Some observers are hopeful that 
the new U.S.-British proposal will 





MERRY-GO-ROUND THEATRE. In this revolutionary outdoor 
theatre at Tampere, Finland, stage scenery can be set up 
in a 360 degree circle surrounding the audience on all sides. 
When one scene ends, however, audience does not have to 


result in the signing of a nuclear 
disarmament treaty “in the near fu- 
ture.” Others point out that the 
inspection issue, which has long 
stymied East-West nuclear talks, 
still must be settled. 

The Soviets have long argued that 
the world should disarm first—and 
only then discuss ways to make cer- 
tain that no nation was cheating. In 
view of the many agreements which 
the Soviet Union has broken in the 
past, the West now insists on a 
“cheat-proof” nuclear test ban, en- 
forced by teams of inspectors. 


Weather “‘Moon’”’ 


On April Fool's Day, U.S. rock- 
eteers orbited an Earth satellite 
that may help keep weathermen 
from being fooled by the weather. 


The new USS. satellite was 
equipped with two tiny TV cam- 
eras, each the size of a water glass. 
Their job: To provide a space view 
of the Earth’s cloud cover. 

The 270-pound satellite—about 19 
inches high, 42 inches in diameter 
~was shaped like a giant hat box. Its 
name: Tiros I (for Television and 
Infra-Red Observation Satellite ). 

As Tiros I looped the Earth about 
once every 90 minutes, its TV cam- 
eras “shot” a series of photographs. 
These images were stored as im- 
pulses on magnetic tape. 

When the satellite passed over 
U.S. ground stations—one in Hawaii 
and one at Fort Monmouth, N.J.—it 
was “queried” by a strong radio sig- 
nal from the ground. The tape 


recorder started to run, and _ its 


stored-up impulses, radioed to the 
ground, were translated into photos. 

Some of the first photos relayed by 
Tiros I showed cloud cover over the 
northeastern section of the U.S. The 
curvature of the Earth was easily 
seen. Later photos showed cloud 
cover over Russia and China. 

> WHAT'S BEHIND IT: For the 
past 100 years, man has been trying 
to make accurate weather forecasts. 
Each day, weather reports are made 
by about 11,000 meteorological land 
stations and 3,000 ships and planes 
around the world. These weather re- 
ports cover only about one fifth of 
the Earth’s surface. 

Tiros satellites may remedy this 
situation. Within the next decade, 
U.S. rocketeers hope to keep about 
six Tiros satellites in orbit at the 
same time. This would permit con- 
tinuous observation of the Earth. 

Then, weathermen could spot 
thunderstorms, hurricanes, and cy- 
clones as soon as they were born. 
Air travel would be safer. Farmers 
could be informed of the safest pe- 
riod for planting or harvesting. 

Weather satellites also might 
prove to be of great military value. 
If TV cameras could,be equipped 
with very powerful lenses, they 
could spot military installations be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo curtains 
—or monitor nuclear tests. 

Tiros I was not the first satellite 
to photograph cloud cover. Crude 
photos were radioed to Earth by 
Vanguard II and Explorer VI. The 
Russians also used space photog- 
raphy to “shoot” the back. of the 
moon. However, Tiros I is the first 
to relay detailed weather pictures. 


crane necks to see setting for next scene. 
whole auditorium is rotated mechanically. Such a theatre— 
only one of its kind in Evrope—permits faster changes from 
scene to scene, without lengthy stops while sets are changed. 
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BRAVE TEENS. The Young Ameri- 
can Medals for Bravery for 1958 have 
been awarded to Sharon Lois Boero, 
18, of Independence, Wisconsin—se- 
lected for her bravery in rescuing three 
children from a burning building—and 
Neil Walter Lorenson, 15, of Water- 
bury, Conn.—for rescuing a 10-year-old 
girl swept out to sea off Rhode 
Island. The winners will be honored 
with ‘a free trip to Washington, 
D.C., where they will receive theit 
medals from President Eisenhower. 


LAST CHUG. Sentimental admirers 
of old-fashioned steam locomotives 
gathered in tearful droves to honor 
the last run of two old-time steam en 
gines on Grand Trunk & Western Rail- 
road in Michigan. The two engines 
chugged and huffed along the 60 miles 
from Detroit to Durand, on their last 
regularly scheduled trip—each train 
jammed with 250 train-bugs. 

First put into regularly scheduled 
service on U.S. railroads in 1830, the 
steam engine has all but disappeared. 
Only a few sturdy “iron horses” are stil] 
in operation—mostly on short-haul scenic 
and excursion runs. 


SCHOLASTIC ART WINNERS. 
Five hundred award-winning works of 
art from high school students all over the 
country will be shown at the 33rd Na- 
tional High School. Art Exhibition in 
New York City, May 2-13. Sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazines, the nation- 
wide art contest will be exhibited at 
the Chrysler Salon, Lexington Ave. at 
42nd St., featuring prize-winning art 
works in painting and drawing, graphic 
arts, design, sculpture, and crafts. 
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a dead language, 


ROMAN REVELRY: Latin may be 
but a group of imaginative scholars has proved that it 
can provide an evening of lively entertainment. Some 
175 high school students and 30 Latin teachers gath- 
ered recently at the Wheatley School in Long Island, 
N. Y., for a classic Roman banquet. The guests were 
required to wear togas (made from bedsheets) and 
converse in Latin during the entire evening. In a feast 
fit for a Caesar, they dined on ova dura (hard-boiled 
eggs), juvenis pullus coctus (young roasted chicken), 
and mala (apples )—all of it washed down with bottle 
after bottle of vinum falsum (mock wine). This mys- 
terious beverage turned out to be plain old grape soda 
—but the guests swore it had the flavor of Imperial 
Rome. 

STRICTLY OFF THE RECORD: U.S. Air Force head- 
quarters in London recently announced that some 7,500 
American servicemen stationed in Britain during the 
past three years have married English girls. A London 
reporter questioned a group of U.S. airmen about it. 
“British girls,” they explained, “are not so domineering. 
They don’t henpeck their husbands.” The outspoken 
airmen, however, refused to give their names. “You 
see,” they confided, “we're all married—to American 
girls!” 

ROMANTIC RESEARCH: Mr. Antony Armstrong- 
Jones, the commoner who wil! wed Britain’s Princess 
Margaret next month, has some royal blood flowing 
through his veins after all. According to some genea- 
logical calculations made by one British historian, Mr. 
Armstrong-Jones is the great, great, great, great, great, 
great, great, great, great, great, great, great, great, 
great, great, great, great, great, great, great, great 
grandson of English King Edward I. 


UPI photo 
STOPPED FOR SPEEDING? No, Dr. Charles Escoffery is just 
showing a New York City mounted policeman the latest 
thing in automobiles—a car that runs on solar batteries. 
Sunlight striking the solar pane! on the roof of this 1912 
electric car recharges the batteries. (Top speed: 20 m.p.h.) 


SHE HAS A WAY WITH WORDS: To readers of our 


“Say What You Please” column, Veronica Lee Shat- 
tuck is a familiar name. Veronica (photo above) is a 
senior at Bay Village (Ohio) High School. Her frank 
and thought-provoking letters have appeared frequent- 
ly in World Week and many of our readers have ex- 
pressed interest in her. Veronica, we learned, is 17 and 
a highly successful journalist. Her articles on “Life in 
America” appear regularly in newspapers and periodicals 
in England, Norway, India, and Japan. Teen-agers 
from many parts of the world have written to her to 
say how much they enjoy her writing. Last year, Ver- 
onica entered an international writing contest sponsored 
by the Indian government. Out of 65,000 entries from 
58 countries, she won the first prize. After she com- 
pletes her education, Veronica plans to make writing 
her career. She has a “secret desire” to write plays and 
to work for the Voice of America. “Very ambitious 
plans,” admits Veronica, “but if I shoot for the moon, 
then maybe I will orbit at a worthwhile level.” Some- 
day, Veronica also hopes to be able to visit her many 
fans throughout the world. (One newspaper, published 
in Africa, recently ran a photo of Veronica with this 
caption: “The Singing Bird of Ohio.”) “I want to learn 
all I can about the world we live in,” she wrote us. “And 
World Week has done much to teach me about it.” 
That’s praise from a pro—and it makes all of us at 
World Week feel mighty proud. - 


ENDQUOTE: “If you want to know how your girl will 
treat you after marriage, just listen to her talking to her 
little brother."-—Sam Levenson, ex-teacher and noted 
TV comedian 
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Political maturity and a new economic drive 
point to a hopeful era for the hemisphere 


HE UNITED STATES has friends and allies all 
over the world, but tomorrow (April 14) it cele- 
brates a holiday reserved for itself and 20 republics 
to the South. It is called Pan-American Day, and it 
marks the special closeness that the United States and 
the south-of-the-border countries are trying to build. 
Nearly all these countries are now “pulling together” 
to create a stronger, more prosperous Western Hemi- 
sphere, There is much to be done, however, for Latin 
America remains one of the great problem areas’ of the 
globe. There are reasons for it: 

l. Most of the 190,000,000 Latin Americans can 
neither read nor write. Illiteracy ranges from 15 per 
cent in Costa Rica to 60 per cent in Peru. 

2. Nine out of ten Latin Americans are hungry. The 
average income per person is $250 a year in Brazil, less 
than $150 in Bolivia. 

3. Land reform is urgently needed. Less than 1.05 
per cent of the people in Latin America own more than 
50 per cent of all the land. 

4. Nearly every country has a “one-crop,” or “one- 
product,” economy. For example, exports of tin—and of 
little else—are what keep the Bolivian economy going. 


Similarly, Brazil depends on coffee, Chile on copper, 


Venezuela on oil, Costa Rica on bananas. 


DECLINE OF THE DICTATORS 


Such are the major problems of Latin America, and 
these problems have helped keep this region in political 
ferment for many years. In many a country, political 
history has merely been a succession of dictators. 

But the picture is changing. Most of the dictators 
have been sent packing. And nearly all Latin American 
countries are today determined to pull themselves up 
by their own bootstraps—even if they still must buy the 
bootstraps abroad. 

The United States is encouraged by these develop- 
ments. The new get-up-and-go spirit in the southern 
republics is the best answer to communism. It is esti- 
mated that Soviet Russia spends $100,000,000 a year 
in Latin America on propaganda alone—so far, without 
much success. 

Our country has had special ties with the Latin 
American republics ever since President James Monroe 
in 1823 warned thatthe United States would forbid 
any empire-building in this hemisphere. The Monroe 
Doctrine is still U. S. policy today. 

At the turn of the century, the United States adopted 
what has been called the “big stick” policy toward 
Latin America—sending troops to put down rebellions 
and to restore law and order. 

By the 1930's, the United States and Latin America 
had established a happier relationship—the Good 
Neighbor Policy. Disputes between one nation and 
another are now settled peaceably, particularly through 
the Organization of American States., 

The Unit on Cuba (pp. 12-17) is the first in World 
Week's four-Unit. series on Latin America. The other 
three Units are Venezuela in our April 20 issue, Brazil 
(April 27), and Argentina (May 4). 
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New Tides in 


Bruce Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 


To Keep It Firm 





Cuba- Caribbean 


Question Mark 


One crop (sugar) and one man (Castro) dominate 


HEN PRESIDENT EISEN- 

HOWER returned from his 
nine-day tour of Latin America last 
month, he said: “Our relationships 
with our sister republics have, with 
notable—but very few—exceptions, 
reached an all-time high.” 

The most “notable” of the excep- 
tions has been Cuba, the largest 
island in the Caribbean Sea and, for 
the last year or so, the most trouble- 
some. On January 1, 1959, an army 
of bearded revolutionaries expelled 
the notorious Cuban dictator, Fulgen- 
cio Batista, and set up a new, “demo- 
cratic” regime. 

It is one of the most curious “de- 
mocracies” ever created. No elections 
have been held, there is no parlia- 
ment or congress, and virtually all 
power rests in the hands of one man, 


32-year-old Premier Fidel Castro. 
And yet Castro is popular with many 
Cubans. He has promised to cure the 
disease of poverty. 

Castro blames many of Cuba’s ills 
on the United States. He charges 
that the $900,000,000 United States 
citizens have invested in Cuba 
through the years has been used to 
win control over the country. And 
he accuses the United States of try- 


the economy and politics of this semi-tropic isle 


ing to topple his government—by 
force, if necessary. - 

What happened in Cuba that 
brought about this apparent ill-will 
toward the United States? Tradition- 
ally, the two countries have been 
friendly. And, if assured of the good 
intentions of the Cuban government, 
the United States would be glad to 
help the 6,500,000 people of this 
island achieve prosperity. 

The island itself, about the same 
area as Pennsylvania, is only some 
100 miles due south of the United 
States. Cuba is long (730 miles) and 
very narrow (30 to 120 miles), and 
at no point is one more than an 
hour's automobile drive from the 
sea. 

Mountains dominate the western- 
most province, Pinar del Rio, and 
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the easternmost province, Oriente. 
The mountains in Oriente are called 
the Sierra Maestra, now famous be- 
cause it was from there that Castro 
and his rebels badgered the govern- 
ment forces of Batista. Pico Turquino 
(8,320 feet) is the highest mountain 
in the country. 

Between the two mountain ranges 
are many areas of flat, rolling plains. 
The soil is so fertile and the climate 
so mild that fence posts frequently 
take root and sprout. 

Yet Cuba is no tropical paradise. 
Indeed, the Cubans have a saying 
that the two things that grow fastest 
on the island are sugar and poverty. 
Cuba is by far the world’s leading 
sugar producer, and the United 
States is by far its best customer. 

By law, the United States fills one 
third of its sugar requirements from 
Cuban supplies. This year the United 
States is expected to consume 9,400,- 
000 tons of sugar, so Cuba will be 
permitted to sell us 3,119,000 tons. 
This is regarded as advantageous to 
Cuba because the United States pays 
two cents a pound more for sugar 
than the prevailing world price. 

Despite the earnings from the 
sugar crop, the cane workers for 
generations have been Cuba’s most 
impoverished citizens. Most of them, 
until the current land reform pro- 


Cuban Beatniks? 
Hair Today. 


gram, worked for rich plantation 
owners. They did not own the land 
they tilled. Castro won wide support 
by his land-reform program which 
broke up large estates. and parceled 
the land to the peasants. 

In the past the 300,000 cane work- 
ers were employed only during the 
three-month harvest season. In addi- 
tion, there were 371,000 Cubans who 
were totally unemployed, most of 
them lingering in the slum section 
of modern Havana, the capital city 
of 1,000,000, or in Santiago de Cuba, 
chief city of Oriente. 

Cuba’s second big crop is tobacco, 
rolled into the Havana cigars that 
are world famous. Tobacco sales, 
mostly to the United States, earned 
$54,000,000 for Cuba last year. Other 
important crops—coffee, vegetables, 
and citrus fruits—bring relatively 
small foreign earnings. 


JOBS FOR THE JOBLESS 

One of the ways Cuba hopes to 
end unemployment is by expanding 
its mining operations, many of them 
owned by U. S. interests. The coun- 
try is rich in copper, nickel, man- 
ganese, and iron. 

Last year, U. S. individuals and 
corporations owned properties in 
Cuba that represented an investment 
of nearly $1,000,000,000. Today, one 


Gone Tomorrow 


tba JUNGLES of the Sierra Ma- 
estra were a bit bushier between 
1956 and 1959. It wasn’t from the 
natural vegetation, however. There 


were beards in “them thar hills!” 


Long beards, short beards, bushy 
beards, seraggly beards—tens, hun- 
dreds, thousands of them. 

The facial underbrush belonged to 
Fide] Castro and his rebels—the July 
26th Movement. They had many a 
close shave with the army patrols of 
Dictator Fulgencio Batista—but nev- 
er with a razor. They had neither the 
time nor equipment to shave. So each 
rebel grew a beard. 

Those who were unable to—such 
as Castro’s younger brother Raul— 
let their hair grow long and sported 
pony tails. Ernesto (“Che”) Guevara, 


Castro’s right-hand man and today 
head of Cuba’s banking system, went 
the whole way: a long, though some- 
what sparse, beard; hair down to his 
neck, and a pony tail that shimmies 
from side to side when Guevara gives 
a heated lecture on economic policy. 

When Castro and his men came 
down from the hills to victory, they 
adopted a sort of “hairier than thou” 
attitude. A beard or (second best) 
a pony tail bore witness to many 
months of hardship in the jungle. 


by one, these properties—-sugar mills, 
plantations, and mines—are being 
taken over by the Cuban government 
(see pages 15-17). One result of this 
harassment is that Cuban-American 
trade has suffered. In 1959, U. S. ex- 
ports dropped by 20 per cent, or 
$100,000,000, from the year before, 
while U. S. imports from Cuba fell 
by 10 per cent, or $50,000,000. 

Moreover, American tourists, who 
used to spend $50,000,000 a year in 
Cuba, have written Havana off as a 
vacation spot. Tourism was off by 90 
per cent last year compared to 1958, 
and there were more employees than 
guests in the plush Havana hotels. 

One group of Cuban exports has 
not been affected by recent political 
developments. These are its dances 
(the conga, rhumba, and cha-cha- 
cha); its baseball (or biesbol, as the 
Cuban fans call it) players ( Minnie 
Minoso of the Chicago White Sox, 
Pedro Ramos of the Washington 
Senators, Sandy Amoros of the Los 
Angeles Dodgers); and, of course, 
TV star Desi Arnaz. 

Who are the Cubans? Their origin 
is indicated by the instruments of a 
Cuban band: the Spanish guitar, the 
Indian gourd, the African bongo 
drum. For the details—and the cur- 
rent turmoil of Cuba—see pages 15- 
17. 


People with beards got all the best 
jobs and were treated with utmost 


The Batista followers, naturally, 
were all in a lather. Clean-shaven, 
they could be spotted easily. Many 
of them soon began sporting beards 
as full as a rebel’s facial forest. It is 
believed that some of these camou- 
flaged men got away with the hairy 
ruse, proving—perhaps—that the best 
defense against a beard is anothe: 
beard. 





Monkmeyer photo 
PRETTY AS A PICTURE POSTCARD: Havana, spot of Americans. Today, Castro’s anti- 
capital of Cuba, was once favorite vacation UU. S. policies have sharply cut tourist trade. 





—Close-ups of Cuba 
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CANE CUTTER: Sugar, Cuba’s major and the Cubans 
cash crop, goes mostly to U.S. 


photo by Philip 
WORDS TO WORK BY: Cuban cigar workers 
never get bored. A reader entertains them with 


selections from the classics—and the comics! 
photo by L. H. Jaffe 


LATIN RHYTHM: From conga to cha-cha, 
all the world has danced to a Cuban beat. 





Castros 


Cuba- 


A False Democracy ? 


A young revolutionary, once regarded as a democrat, 
has been taking on the appearance of a new Cuban “strong man” 


T= REVOLUTION led by Fidel 
Castro has been compared to one 
of Cuba’s best-known dance crazes— 
the cha-cha-cha. It uses up a lot 
of energy, is loads of fun if you can 
keep in step, and looks a trifle silly 
to the spectator who prefers the fox 
trot. 

Non-dancing observers say that 
the Cuban people eventually will 
tire of the “Castro Is Our Leader 
Cha-Cha-Cha.” The pace is too ex- 
hausting and the rhythm too difficult 
to follow. One day Castro says he 
bears no grudge against the United 
States, the next day he accuses it of 
“aggression.” One month he promises 
land to the peasants, the next he 
says they must work in state-con- 
trolled farms. 

Similarly, Castro denies that his 
government is Communist influ- 
enced. Nevertheless, Communists 


THE MAN ON THE COVER 


oon for ‘World caer” Brande! 
Cuba’s Fidel Castro 


TWO YEARS AGO, when Fidel 
Castro was still fighting in the Sierra 
Maestra, he confided to a visiting 
American newspaperman: “When 
this war is over I want nothing to 


and extreme left-wingers like “Che” 
Guevara find it no trouble at all 
keeping in step with the revolution- 
ary programs. Indeed, they appear 
to be the stars on the dance floor. 
The rhythm of Cuban history, 
now at its most frenzied pace, al- 
ways has been tense and exciting. 
It began with Christopher Colum- 
bus who, as one Cuban schoolboy 
put it, was “the man who discovered 
us in 1492.” Columbus wrote in his 
journal that Cuba was “the most 
beautiful land that eyes have ever 
seen,” thus winning the eternal 
thanks of the Cuban tourist industry. 
Columbus was soon followed by 
Spanish soldiers of fortune who 
killed off the Carib Indians they 
found on the island. It is said that 
the Indians’ chief, when being 
marched to his execution, declined 
conversion to Christianity when told 


do with politics. I intend to return 


to my village, work for the country’s 
good, and devote some time to my 
hobby—listening to classical music.” 

If you want to meet Fidel Castro 
today, however, you won't find him 
in his Oriente hometown listening 
to Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. He 
is now located on the top floor of the 
Palacio Nacional, in the premier’s 
office. You'll be lucky if you find 
him in, though. 

Premier Castro is a sort of politi- 
cal perpetual motion machine, One 
moment he’s flying in a helicopter 
to see how the sugar harvest is com- 
ing along, the next he’s in an army 
barracks teaching some recruits the 
correct way to hold a rifle. To 
Cubans, he is a popular, though un- 
predictable, figure. 

Castro was not born to the “com- 


-American Revolution, 


he would meet Spaniards in Heaven! 

By the 17th century, Cuba was the 
vital link in the so-called triangular 
trade of the Americas. The “triangle” 
worked like this: New England rum 
was sold to slave traders in exchange 
for African slaves; the slaves were 
sold to Cuba in exchange for sugar 
and molasses; the sugar and molasses 
were then used to make more rum, 
thus keeping the cycle—not a very 
pleasant one—going. 


“EVER-FAITHFUL ISLE” 


As in the other Spanish colonies, 
there were two classes in Cuban so- 
ciety—the very rich and the very 
poor. A few Spanish grandees con- 
trolled all the wealth. Soon after the 
Spain lost 
nearly all of its New World empire. 
But it held fast to Cuba, calling it 
the “Ever-Faithful Isle.” (Turn page) 


And, after a daring guerrilla war, he 
succeeded. 

Castro’s hobby today, one might 
say, is television—not watching it 
but being on it. On an impulse, at 
any time of day or night, he is prone 
to burst into a TV studio, grab a 
“mike,” and give a televised talk on 
U. §.-Cuban relations. One evening 
he went on and on for seven hours— 
a sort of Cuban late late show. 





THE VANQUISHED: Dictator Fulgencio Batista ruled Cuba 
from 1933-1959. He was accused of brutality and graft. 


The Cubans wanted no such 
“honor.” Repeatedly, they rose up 
against their Spanish overlords, only 
to be crushed by arms. 
Thousands of Cubans lived in exile 


in the United States, rousing sym- 


force ot 


pathy for the cause of Cuba Libre 
(Free Cuba). This sympathy culmi 
nated in the Spanish-American War 

U. S. influence—sometimes backed 
up by troops—was supreme in Cuba 
for several years after independence 


In 1901, Senator Orville H. Platt of 
Connecticut won Congressional ap 
proval of the U. S. “right” to land 
troops in Cuba if conditions war 
ranted it. This proviso, called the 
Platt Amendment, was not repealed 
until 1934. 


THEY REMEMBER REED 


Some people say that the United 
States acted a bit too high-handed in 
those days, but even the Cubans 
concede that U. S. officials in Cuba 
did much good. For example Dr. 
Walter Reed and Dr. William C. 
Gorgas of the U. S. Army succeeded 
in eliminating yellow fever in Cuba 

The Cubans also concede that sev- 
eral of their presidents were nothing 
to be proud of. The most notorious 
was Fulgencio Batista, who won 
power in a 77-minute army coup in 
1933. His brutality earned him the 
title of “the Butcher.” Until 1940, 
Batista ruled from behind the scenes. 
From 1940 until he was overthrown 
by Castro, he ruled as president. He 


Wide World photo 


reportedly milked the treasury of an 
estimated $300,000,000. 

Fidel Castro was 
Cubans who were repelled by the 
increasing brutality and corruption 
of this police state. On July 26, 1953, 
he led 120 Cubans—mostly students 

in a daring raid on the Fortress 
Moncada in Santiago de Cuba. Cas- 
tro, unlike most of his companions, 
escaped execution but was thrown 
into jail. Released in 1955, he went 
into exile in Mexico—to prepare for 
his second attack. 

This came on December 2, 1956, 
when Castro and 81 rebels landed 
on an Oriente beach. All but 12 of 
the rebels were killed by Batista 
troops; but the survivors scrambled 
into the Sierra Maestra mountains 
vhere Castro set up his first rebel 
headquarters. 

Castro called his group the “July 
26th Movement,” in honor of the 
daring Moncada raid. From their 
hill posts, the July 26th rebels cut 
railroad tracks, burned sugar fields, 
ind ambushed army patrols. 

By the end of 1958, 
bearded army numbered 3,000, and 
many Batista troops began to desert. 
The entire country came to look on 
Castro as a young Robin Hood who 
would right Batista’s wrongs. On 
January 1, 1959, after his army sus- 
tained a major defeat, Batista packed 


one of many 


Castro's 


up his money and fled Cuba. 
At first, the world hailed the Cas- 


tro victory as the beginning of a 
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THE VICTOR: Fidel Castro (center) and his bearded rebels 
toppled Batista after six years of guerrilla warfare. 


new, better era for Cuba. “My only 
aim is to bring democracy to my 
country,” Castro announced. But 
some people began to notice that 
his “aim” was seriously off-target. 


SHOT-GUN JUSTICE 


The first big disappointment was 
the quick-as-a-pisto]-shot justice Cas- 
tro meted out. During the early 
months of his rule, nearly 500 Batista 
supporters were executed. 

Castro also disappointed many of 
his “Barbudos,” or followers, by back- 
ing down on his promise to hold free 
elections. When asked when the 
elections are coming, he keeps say- 
ing, manana. But “tomorrow” never 
seems to come. 

Nor is there freedom of the press 
in Cuba. The Castro government 
now controls about 50 newspapers, 
and the ones still left in private 
hands are not permitted to print the 
news as they see it. Television and 
radio stations, similarly, have been 
forced to follow the Castro line. 

The most serious charge levied 
against the Cuban government is 
that Castro, though himself not a 
Communist, is strongly influenced 
by the Reds. Many long-time friends 
of Castro have quit the July 26th 
movement and fled Cuba. Each, vir- 
tually without exception, gives one 
major reason for deserting: the in- 
creasing power of the Communists 
inside the Cuban government. 

Today, in Cuban newspaper car- 





toons, Uncle Sam is depicted as a 
grinning, saber-toothed monster. On 
the other hand, Castro’s relations 
with Soviet Russia have been sugar- 
sweet. In February, Castro agreed 
to trade 5,000,000 tons of sugar over 
a five-year period in exchange for 
Soviet machinery, cash payments, 
and a $100,000,000 loan. This gives 
the Russians an important commer- 
cial foothold in the Western hem- 
isphere. 


CUBAN GRAB BAG 


Despite this whopping trade deal, 
the Cuban economy is reaching a 
state of near catastrophe. The young 
leader is seizing, harum-scarum, 
farms, mines, factories—anything he 
can lay his hands on—and placing 
them under the direction of bearded 
revolutionaries. 

Castro has been particularly tough 
with respect to foreign-owned prop- 
erties in Cuba. He has been seizing 
them one after another and has re- 
fused to make just compensation for 
them. Some U. S. Congressmen sug- 
gest that America should “retaliate” 
against these actions by buying less 
Cuban sugar. But others believe that 
any such drastic measure would 
make Cuba more dependent than 
ever on Soviet Russia. Moreover, the 
innocent victims of such a measure 
would be the Cuban people. 

Right now, the high hopes many 
{Americans had for the Castro Revo- 
lution have been all but shattered. 
Some people say that Castro has said 
and done many things he didn’t 
mean because of his youthful ex- 
uberance. Perhaps he will some day 
awaken to the fact that he does not 
have to look 7,000 miles away for a 
friend. For Cuba has a true one just 
100 miles away. 





Words in the News 


Barbudos (p. 16)—It means “bearded 
ones” in Spanish, In Cuba, it refers to 
the followers of Fidel Castro, many of 
whom wear beards. 

just compensation (p. 17)—Fair pay- 
ment for property taken from a person 
for public use. Castro has refused to 
make such payment for American prop- 
erty seized in Cuba. 


Say It Right 
Fidel Castro (p. 12)—fee-DELL CASS- 
troh. 
Fulgencio Batista (p. 12)—fool-JEN-syo 
bah-TEES-tuh. 
Sierra Maestra (p. 12)—see-YEHR-rah 
ma-YES-truh. 


— ew woes ow ere wee we 
aS ee See eee ‘ 
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Remember the Maine! 


F YOU EVER VISIT Havana, 

don’t explain to the Cubans 
how they won their independ- 
ence in the “Spanish-American 
War.” It sounds as if the Cubans 
had nothing to do with it. To 
them, it’s the War of Independ- 
ence—and this began in 1895, 
three years before the United 
States became involved. 

Fidel Castro several times has 
said that Cuba would have won 
its independence even without 
U. S. help, and would have been 
better off, too. However this may 
be, the American people had a 
sincere desire to see the Cuban 
people free. 

True, the desire was made a 
burning one by sensational news- 
paper stories about Cuba. A 
great “circulation war” was be- 
ing fought in the 1890's by the 
rival newspaper empires of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst and 
Joseph Pulitzer. Disclosures of 
Spanish brutalities in Cuba made 
“good reading.” 

On February 15, 1898, there- 
fore, when the U. S battleship 
Maine blew up and sank in 
Havana harbor, many Americans 
were ready to fling down the 
gauntlet and “teach Spain a les- 
son.” “Remember the Maine!” 
the newspaper headlines 
shrieked. Although it has never 
been proven, the explosion was 
blamed on Spain. 

By mid-April, the United 
States was at war with Spain, 
demanding the liberation of 
Cuba. The country was in high 
spirits. The most exuberant of 
all was Theodore Roosevelt, 


who resigned as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy to recruit a 
regiment of his own—the Rough 
Riders. 

The first real action of the 
war took place 10,000 miles from 
Cuba, in the Spanish-held Philip- 
pines. On May 1, at 5:15 A.M., 
Commodore George Dewey 
sailed into Manila Bay. By 
12:40 that evening, Dewey's 
six ships had sunk three Spanish 
vessels, while boarding parties 
burned the remaining four. Total 
American casualties: seven 
slightly wounded seamen. 

In the Cuban theater of war, 
it wasn't until late June that 
American troops made a land- 
ing, east of Santiago. Among 
them were the Rough Riders, 
led by “Teddie” Roosevelt, now 
a Lieutenant Colonel in the U. S. 
Army. On July 1, the U. S. troops 
stormed the heights of San Juan 
Hill, overlooking Santiago Har- 
bor. 

Spanish resistance was slight 
after this American victory, and 
on August 12 Spain sued for 
peace. By the Treaty of Paris, 
Spain granted independence to 
Cuba and _ transferred to the 
United States sovereignty over 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Phil- 
ippines (for which we made a 
payment of $20,000,000 ). 

The entire war had cost the 
United States only $250,000,000 
and 400 battle casualties. The 
war marked the end of Spain as 
a world power, the beginning of 
Cuban independence, and a new 
era of international importance 
for the United States. 
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ISSUES 


Suggestions have been made 
to abolish the 
present system and replace it 


with a National Presidential Primary 


Presidential P 


America’s most 


HE CURTAIN HAS GONE UP on 
colossal political drama. Some of the leading players, 
known as Presidential “hopefuls,” have already mounted the 
national political stage to “say a few words to the good 
folks” and to shake every hand thrust in their direction. 
The epic production is, of course, the U. S. Presidential 
election—back for its once-in-every-four-years 
gagement. And all the shouting and hoopla cannot obscure 
through this drama: The 


return en- 


the serious theme which runs 
people choosing their leader by free election. 

The production can generally be divided into three parts. 
“Act One” takes place in 15 states and the District of 
Columbia, where Presidential primary elections are held. 
For “Act Two,” the scene shifts to the Republican and 
Democratic national conventions 

Then comes the “grand finale” in November 


millions of voters will go to the polls to decide who is to 
building at 1600 


At that time, 


win a four-year lease to a large, whit 


Pennsylvania Avenue in the nation’s capital] 
Another Presidential election is ove 
again spoken—or have they? 

Was the election as “free” 
Did the voters have complete freedom of choice? Or was 
candidates picked by pro- 


I he pe ople have 


as wed like to think it was? 


the choice limited only to the 
fessional politicians? Who really 
election—the public or the political party bosses? 

Such questions have been raised from time to time by 
people who feel that the American system for electing 
Presidents can stand some improvement. Most of the criti- 


controls a Presidential 


rima;»rtes- 
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The Christian Science Monitor 


“When Am | Going to Get a Presentable Outfit?” 


_” a i * 
or Pointless? 


vorithny 


cism has been centered around the procedure through which 
the political parties nominate their Presidential candidates. 

There are those who feel that the Presidentia] primary 
system should be expanded. This, they say, will give the 
Presidential 


people a direct voice in the nomination of 


candidates. 

Others take a directly opposite position. They insist that 
primaries are “eyewash”—expensive, time-consuming _polit- 
ical entertainment which serves no useful purpose. They 
say that the national'convention system for the nomination 
of Presidential candidates has worked well in the past and 
is vital to the continuation of our party system of politics. 

The fact is that, today, the power to nominate Presi- 
dential candidates is vested primarily in the national con- 
ventions. Critics charge that this system invites abuses, for 
the sessions can easily be manipulated by the party bosses. 
\ former Democratic leader from New York, Ed Flynn, 
once estimated that “less than 100 men in any convention 
really dictate what happens.” The rest of the delegates— 
well over 1,000 of them—serve only as “window dressing.” 


MEETING IN A SMOKE-FILLED ROOM 


Stories are common of party bosses, bleary-eyed from loss 
of sleep, gathering in a back room (always smoke-filled, 
it seems) to make deals and counter-deals. More than one 
U. S. President in history had been put on the road to the 
White House by a boss-controlled convention. 

It was in order to place the nominating powers back in 
the hands of the people that the Presidential primary system 





was established in the early 1900's. The move began in 
Wisconsin in 1905. Within 10 years, 24 states had author- 
ized some form of Presidential primary election. 

In general, the primary is a party election to select dele- 
gates to that party’s national convention. Many of the 
primaries also include a Presidential preference section, in 
which the voters indicate their choice of a party candidate 
for the Presidential nomination. 

From that point on, the primary systems vary widely from 
state to state. In some states, the elected delegates are 
pledged to support certain candidates at the national con- 
vention—at least for one or two ballots. Delegates elected 
in primaries in some other states go to the convention un- 
pledged. 

Most states permit only registered party members to vote 
in the primaries, and then only in the primary of their own 
party. Wisconsin, however, has an “open primary system” 
which permits any qualified voter to take part. 

Partly due to the hodge-podge of primary systems prac- 
ticed by the various states, the Presidential primary elections 
have never exerted the influence which their inventors had 
intended. Since the 1920's several states have dropped the 
system. Today, less than one third of the states bother to 
hold Presidential primaries. 

What’s more, the results of the primaries usually have 
little effect on the outcome of the national convention, for 
delegates chosen from_the primary states make up only a 
minority at the conventions. And even among these dele- 
gates, the support is usually split among several candidates. 

In the past 50 years, the Democrats and the Republicans 
have nominated a total of 24 Presidential candidates at their 
respective conventions. Of these, only seven were chosen 
because they had made a good showing in primary elections. 


In 1952, for example, Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee 
scored a series of victories in primary elections. Yet the 


Democratic Convention of that year nominated Adlai 


Stevenson, who didn’t enter any primary. 


“KILLER” OF POLITICAL HOPES 


On the other hand, Presidential primaries have a notorious 
“killer reputation.” While winning primaries does not neces- 
sarily assure nomination, losing one will almost surely 
“kill” the chances of a prospective candidate. Republican 
candidate Wendell Willkie abruptly quit the race for his 
party's Presidential nomination in 1944 after he made a 
particularly poor showing in the Wisconsin primary. 

Because of the political risks involved, candidates are 
careful which primaries they enter. Most choose only those 
primaries in which they are reasonably sure of making a 
decent showing. Other candidates avoid all primaries. 

This, say critics of the primaries, hardly provides the 
national convention with a binding mandate in nominating 
a candidate. And since primaries are so indecisive, why not 
abolish them altogether? 

These critics point out that campaigning for the primaries 
can be very expensive. One estimate places the cost at about 
$75,000 per primary. The high cost of politicking may 
discourage a qualified candidate whose campaign “war 
chest” cannot keep pace with his aspirations. 

And primaries are time-consuming, especially for those 
who have business to attend elsewhere. One of the reasons 
given by Nelson Rockefeller for his withdrawal from the 
current Presidential race was because primaries would de- 
mand “so greatly of [his] time and energy that it would 
make impossible the fulfillment of [his] obligations as Gov 
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ernor of New York.” Such a problem is by no means unique. 

On the opposite side, there are many who contend that 
primaries serve a useful purpose. They give the people a 
chance to learn more about each “hopeful” and what he 
stands for. “I believe candidates should énter primaries,” 
said Senator John F. Kennedy of Massachuetts. “I think any- 
one running for President should speak out at the proper 
time and should be willing to submit himself to the voters.” 


A UNIFORM, NATIONWIDE PRIMARY? 


Supporters of the Presidential primary system feel the 
dwindling number of primaries is, in effect, denying “the 
people a voice in the selection of the party nominee.” Sug- 
gestions have frequently been made to expand the system 
and establish a uniform, national primary to be held in all 
50 states on the same day. 

As far back as 1913, President Woodrow Wilson observed 
that “there ought never to be another Presidential nominat- 
ing convention . . . the nominations should be made directly 
by the people at the polls.” 

Opponents of such a plan point out that this would be 
even more expensive and time-consuming. For, presumably, 
the candidates would have to conduct primary campaigns 
in all 50 states. And a well-conducted nationwide poll 
could accomplish the same result as a nationwide primary- 
and do it more efficiently and cheaply. 

Conventions, some say, are not nearly as “black” as they 
are sometimes painted. For when delegates choose their 
party’s standard bearer, they try to find the best man—one 
who can win the election. Thus, the final decision still rests 
with the people. 

The only time a proposal for a national primary came to 
a vote in Congress was in 1956, and the idea was rejected 
by the Senate, 69 to 13. Most political observers do not 
foresee the establishment of a national Presidential primary 
in the immediate future. 

American democracy, to be sure, is not on the verge of 
collapse. Our system of free elections has served long and 
nobly. It will undoubtedly serve as well in the years ahead. 
But a question still remains: Can it be made even better? 


POLITICAL CONVENTIONS: Are party 
by the people or are they hand-picked by a few party bosses? 





Ballerina, Dance! 


A group of talented teens from Westchester County, N. Y. 


prove that ballet can be as exciting as baseball 


USED TO THINK BALLET was 
all glamour,” said Karen 
16, of Chappaqua, New York 
know it’s 95 per cent hard work 
told World Week. “But I still love 
ery moment of it.” 

Karen’s enthusiasm is shared by the 
21 other members of the Westchester 
(N.Y.) Ballet Company. It has helped 
to make this youthful dance group one 
of the most successful in America to 
day. 

Since it was founded ten \ 
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the company has built up a wide fol- 
lowing throughout Westchester Coun- 
ty, particularly among the high school 
teens (mostly boys) 
ballet was 


staunch 


those 
thought 


set Even 
who once “SISSY 
stuff,” have become 
‘When a pretty ballerina 


stage,” explained one brawny 


fans, 
pirouettes 
iCTOSS a 
athlete 
ball—or almost.” 

The Westchester Ballet Company is 
under the direction of its founder, Iris 
Merrick, a ballet teacher from 


“it can be as exciting as base- 


Ossin 


Westchester Ballet Co. photos 


EASY ON THE EYE: When six pretty ballerinas perform with perfect precision, it’s 
“macic in m-tien’’—as these members of the Westchester Ballet Company prove. 


ing, N. Y. The company performs at 
high schools and civic centers, in sum- 
mer theaters, and on television, Each 
season it also gives several benefit per- 
formances to raise money for the 
P.T.A., for the March of Dimes, and 
for a camp for needy children. 

Its members range in age from nine 
to 17. Most of them began their ap- 
prenticeship at an early age and slowly 
worked their way up to starring roles. 
One of the leading ballerinas, Anita 
Goldsmith, has been with the ballet 
corps for nine of her 17 years. 

Like the other members of the 
Westchester Ballet Company, Anita re- 
hearses two hours a day after her class- 
es (at Ossining High School), all day 
Saturday, and sometimes Sunday, too. 
Before rehearsal the dancers, 
dressed in the traditional black leo- 
tards, go through a “warming up” ex- 
ercise—strenuous enough to tire even 
a high school track star. 

“In spite of my eight years of ballet 
dancing,” Anita told World Week, “I 
still get nervous before each perform- 
ance. But once I’m on my toes in front 
live audience, I feel fine.” 


each 


of a real 


THE SHOW MUST GO ON! 


Sometimes, even during the smooth- 
est performance, a mishap can occur. 
But these teen-age ballerinas rarely get 
flustered. Karen Lossing recalls one “in- 
cident” two years ago. “During my big- 
gest number in the show, one of my 
ballet slippers flew off. I was panic- 
stricken. Fortunately, someone _back- 
stage noticed my plight. Another danc- 
er whirled on stage to distract the 
attention of the audience while | 
beat a hasty retreat to the wings. And 
the show went on.” 

Karen is planning a career in the 
ballet. “But even if a girl doesn’t want 
to become a professional ballerina,” she 
told World Week, “I think ballet can 
be helpful. It gives you poise and con- 
fidence. And, of course,” she added, 
“it makes wonderful ballroom 


too.” 


you a 


dancer 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans—22 


Our Nation’s 


Immortals 


HENRY 


O MAN had ever wanted to be 

President of the United States more 
than Henry Clay. And few seemed so 
certain of succeeding. 

For some 40 years, Clay dominated 
the U. S. Congress. He was one of the 
ablest Speakers of the House in Con- 
gressional history, an outstanding Sen- 
ator, and the most popular orator of his 
time. It appeared almost inevitable that 
one day he would go from Capitol Hill 
to the White House. But he never did. 

Three times—in the elections of 1824, 
1832, and 1844—Clay was a candidate 
for the Presidency. Each time he lost. 
“I would rather be right than Presi- 
dent,” he said. But the defeats were 
bitter disappointments to him—and: to 
his many supporters. 


“RAGS-TO-RICHES” HERO 


Indeed, to millions of his countrymen 
Clay always remained something of a 
“rags-to-riches” hero—the poor lad who, 
through hard work, had risen to emi- 
nence. Henry Clay was born on April 
12, 1777, on a small farm near Rich- 
mond, Virginia. He had little formal 
schooling, but was endowed with a 
brilliant mind. When he was 15 he 
became a clerk in a Richmond court 
and soon thereafter began the study 
of law. In 1797 he was admitted to the 
Virginia bar, and that same year he set 
out for Kentucky where he became 
a successful frontier lawyer. 

In 1799, Clay married Lucretia Hart, 
a “Bluegrass aristocrat.” The couple 
later settled on an estate near Lexing- 
ton. Clay once wrote that he was “better 
off than Moses”—for he had reached the 
Promised Land. 

Elected to the U. S. Senate in 1806, 
Clay soon became the outstanding 
spokesman for the rising frontier. In 
1811, the Kentucky voters returned him 
to Washington, this time to the House 


CLAY 


of Representatives. (He had said he 
didn’t like the “solemn stillness” of the 
Senate.) Although he was only 34 at 
the time, Clay was elected Speaker 
of the House, a post that made him 
second in political power only to the 
President. It was Clay, more than any- 
one else, who led the nation into the 
War of 1812 against Britain — “Mr. 
Clay’s War,” as his political enemies 
called it. 

Ironically, it was this war which 
brought into national prominence the 
man who was to become Clay’s most 





“That patriotism which, catching 
its inspiration from the immortal God, 
animates and prompts to deeds of 
self-sacrifice, of valor, of devotion, 
and of death itself—that is public 
virtue, that is the sublimest of all 
public virtues.” 

—Henry Clay, 1777-1852 

Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1900 by 74 
votes. Tablet unveiled in 1901. 
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formidable rival for the Presidency— 
General Andrew Jackson. In 1824, Jack- 
son was one of three candidates who 
opposed Clay. The great hero of the 
War of 1812 won a plurality, but not a 
majority of the votes cast. As a result, 
the election was decided in the House 
of Representatives where Clay ruled 
supreme. The contest narrowed to Jack- 
son and John Quincy Adams. With 
Clay’s support, Adams won the Presi- 
dency and Jackson went down to defeat. 

In the election of 1832, Clay again 
faced Jackson. But the General was 
now more popular than ever. He cap- 
tured 219 electoral votes to Clay’s 49. 

In spite of this crushing defeat, Clay 
remained the outstanding statesman in 
Congress. On two occasions, he had 


YOU Can Win a Cash Prize in World Week’s 
“Hall of Fame Contest.” For details see page 29. 
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staved off a national crisis that threat- 
ened to split the Union—first, in 1820, 
when the country was bitterly divided 
on whether or not to permit slavery 
in new states; and, again, in 1832, when 
South Carolina seemed ready to secede. 
In both cases, it was Clay who drafted 
the compromise solution that saved the 
day. “If anyone desires to know the 
leading and paramount object of my 
public life,” he said, “the preservation 
of this Union will furnish the key.” 
Throughout the nation, Clay was hailed 
as the Great Compromiser. 

But his very success as the Great 
Compromiser helped to rob him of his 
last chance for the Presidency. Clay had 
satisfied neither the pro-slavery forces 
of the South nor the anti-slavery forces 
of the North. When, in 1844, he tried 
again for the White House, he could 
not count on the backing of either 
camp. Clay lost the election to a weak 
opponent, James K. Polk—and lost it 
by only 38,000 votes! 


HIS GREATEST TRIUMPH 


The dream of a lifetime was shattered 
forever. But Clay continued to serve 
his country in the Senate of the United 
States. In 1850, the question of slavery 
in new states once again brought the 
nation to the brink of civil war. And 
once again Clay, the Great Compro- 
miser, showed the way to a solution. 

Clay’s health had never been good. 
And now, the long years of struggle, 
work, and bitter disappointment wrecked 
it completely. He died on June 29, 
1852. 

Nearly 105 years after his death—on 
April 30, 1957—a special committee 
of the Senate announced the completion 
of a historic task—the selection of the 
five outstanding Senators of all time. 
No one was surprised that the name of 
Henry Clay headed the list. 





AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHER, OSKALOOSA, IOWA 
installing a high altitude camera aboard an F-10) 
reconnaissance aircraft is Staff Sergeant Jerome H 
Dales. Now in his second enlistment, he also in 
structs in a technical school. in off-duty hours 
photographer Dales plays basketball on the Air 
Base where he's stationed. 


Do you mea 


Throughout the United States there 
are thousands of bright young people who 
have found they can meet the qualifications 
of the Aerospace Team —the U. S. Ai: 
Force. These are the people who are being 
trained as specialists in the rapidly unfold 
ing age of air and space flight. This is your 


TECHNICIAN—CHICAGO, ILL. 


This young man from Chicago has already learned 
a skill that assures his future as a technician of 
the Aerospace Age. He's Airman 1/C Joseph C. 
Cubon, a key specialist in the Radio-Radar Systems 
career field. Airman Cubon has found the Air Force 
way of life to be rewarding and eventful 


generation, and these are the young men 
and women who will play a part in the 
history to be written in tomorrow’s head- 
lines. Each one of them has a challenging 
future... because they are part of the future. 

There is a vital need which will grow, 
for exceptionally trained and experienced 


NAVIGATOR—CLINTON, MISS. 

Throughout his education Robert L. Browning 
showed an aptitude for math and science. Now they 
help him maintain proficiency as an Air Force 
Navigator. He is aware of the opportunities a career 
in astronautics offers. in off-duty hours, Lieutenant 
Browning enjoys sports facilities right on the base. 


ure up 


personnel to operate, service and control 
the intricate equipment of the Aerospace 
Age. This is one important reason why a 
career in the Air Force has so much to offer 
young Americans. 

The Air Force offers incomparable train- 
ing opportunities, steady advancement and 


There’s a place for tomorrow’s leaders on the 





MECHANICS-MINDED— TORRANCE, CALIF. 


Besides playing varsity football, Eric L. Haase has 
always been interested in mechanics and “hot 
rods."" Now that he’s been accepted by the Air Force 
he'll Be working with the real thing. A long range 
career consideration is to take college courses in 
off-duty time and seek an officer's commission. 


tothe 


solid security for those who qualify. Be- 
cause of the nature of its mission it requires 
intelligent people of sound health and ex- 
cellent character. They should be career- 
minded, ambitious and eager to learn new 
scientific concepts...to study the mechanics 
of aircraft, missiles and electronic equip- 


Aerospace Team 


ROTC GRADUATE— TEMPLE, TEXAS 
Lieutenent Hal F. Waggoner recently won his pilot 
wings. Hal joined the Air Force ROTC unit at Baylor 
University. Upon graduation he was commissioned 
and tater entered pilot training school. Pilot Wag- 
goner and wife Jean know that today's missiles are 
the forerunners of manned space vehicles. 
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ment of design that stirs the imagination. 

In short, the kind of person who “meas- 
ures up” is one who merits respect and con- 
fidence wherever he or she goes. For this 
type of young man or woman the Air Force 
way of life can be filled with meaning, 
excitement and rewards. 


U.S. Air Force, 
Dept. $04, Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 


Please send me full cetails on: 

(check one) 

(CD Airmen career opportunities 

DC Aviation Cadet program (Navigator training) 

(CD Air Force ROTC for entering college students 

(0 WAF program for young women high school graduates 





FUTURE AIRMAN— ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 

In addition to playing a “hot” saxophone, Jay C. 
Douglas made a hobby of mechanics. Recently ac- 
cepted by the Air Force, he's starting a career as 
an Aerospace technician. Jay, like many airmen, 
plans on taking advantage of the educational 
opportunities offered by the Air Force. 


orcer 


Free information. To find out about the 
many advantages of building a career with 
a bright future—in the U. S. Air Force— 
clip and mail the coupon below. Be sure to 
check the program in which you are most 
interested. You will be sent full details. 
Naturally, there is no obligation involved. 
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Auk Gay tlead 


Gay Head 


Q. I would like to run for office in 
my school, but I'm worried about main- 
taining my grades and working part 
time as well. Do you think I can do 
this? 

A. It’s a tall order, no question of 
that! And you're right to think twice 
before you undertake it. 

You're the only person who can really 
judge your capabilities. But here ar 
some ideas to consider before you make 
up your mind: 

The problem is actually one of 
and energy. Will you be able to worl 
four hours a week, study two or three 
hours every evening, and spend several! 
additional hours on a_ school office 

You know how long it takes y 
on the average, to study during the 
week, and how long your job tak 
alk to the present holder of the offic: 
you're interested in. Explain your prob 
lem and ask him how much time the 
job takes. Add it all up and youll 
know the amount of time involved 

Of course, you must have the ene: 
to do your jobs. There’s no point 
undertaking something if you're going 


time 


to be too tired to do it. How do you 
feel now when you've finished a day’s 
work? Are you really exhausted, o1 
do you feel refreshed and ready to 
go again after a quick shower and a 
snack? 

Finally, are you willing to give up 
whatever must? Taking care of 
three such important items as studies 
1 job, and an office will probably mean 
that you able to go out for 
1 sport, and that you'll have to spend 
un occasional Saturday evening stud) 
than partying. Are 
prepared to do this? 

Before make a final 
consult people who know 


you 


wont be 


ing rather you 


you decision 
you well 
Your parents, teachers, and employers 
have a good idea of your capabilit 
After 
yughl 
ind enjoy life, by all means go ahead 
It’s a great gift to like hard work. If 
you're one of the rare individuals who 
do, don't to work as hard 


you like ! 
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you've thought it over thor 
if you decide you can do it 


hesitate 


ide a 


in a community where ther 


VU Can 
date 


you suggest some 


few parties and no driving after dark 
is allowed? 


Don’t despair. Plenty of enjoyable 
activities are available in most com- 
munities. 

As a start, how about your neighbor- 
hood movie? Many neighborhood mov- 
ies offer excellent entertainment from 
time to time. But movies can’t always “ 
be good, so look into some other possi- 
bilities. 

How about your church, your school, 
and other community centers? Many of 
them offer free or inexpensive recrea- 
tional facilities, such as ping-pong, 
bowling, or folk-dancing. 

If litthe or no inexpensive entertain- 
ment is available in your community, 
why not do something about it? Your 
school principal, your parents, or your 
minister might have some helpful sug- 
gestions. You and your friends can 
have a wonderful time fixing up a 
vacant store or a room in the church- 
and when it’s finished, you can have 
just as much fun using it! 

Meanwhile, if you like parties, why 
not start having them? All you need 
is punch, popcorn, parlor games, and 
people. If parents will lend homes, 
the girls can have fun fixing goodies, 
and boys can contribute to the ex- 
penses. 

Finally, spring is here! Beach parties, 
hikes, and picnics take more organiza- 
tion than impromptu dates and parties, 
but they’re tremendous fun and a 
pleasant relief after being indoors all 
winter. 

There are so many possibilities, it’s 
hard to include them all. Investigate the 
resources of your community—just look 
around you and see what there is. 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


Favor or Disfavor? 


“SAY, TED,” asked Bill Freem 
“do you pass the post office on 
way home?” 

“Why, yes,” Ted Marshall replied 

“Do you suppose you could do me 
a favor and mail this letter for m« 
It’s my summer job application and I’ve 
got all my recommendations in it. | 
know it’s too heavy for a 4¢ stamp. I 
was going to take it 
just found out I have to stay late for a 
Student Government meeting. I'm afraid 
the post office will be closed by the 


myself, but I 


time I get out and I want to get the 


letter off today.” 

“You mean just stop in at the post 
fice and weigh it and drop it in the 
box? Sure enough! No trouble at all 
led didn’t have any plans for the afte: 
noon 

“Thanks very 
fed the letter. “Here's a 
stamps. That should be enough 

As Ted set out for the post offi 
that afternoon, he was hailed by 
Atkins Let’s 


courts and bat some balls around,” in 


handed 


Bill 


quarter for 


much,” 


Roger 


zo down to the tennis 


vited Roger 
‘Okay 
spent a pleasant afternoon playing te: 
nis and before they knew it, it was five 
o'¢ lock 
] 


Ted didn’t remember the letter until 


Ted agreed. The two boy: 


ind time to go home. 


he found it in his pocket the next 
morning 


° ° ° 


|. How do you think Bill will feel 
vhen he finds out that Ted forgot 


to mail the letter? Why? In what way 
was Ted at fault? Was he careless? If 
so, in what way? Did he really under- 
stand how important it was to mail 
the letter? Do you think he would 
have remembered if it had been his own 
letter? 

2. Are you more likely to behave 
responsibly about your own errands and 
possessions than you are about other 
people’s? Why or why not? When you 
offer to do someone a favor, do you 
also accept responsibility for getting the 
favor done? Is the responsibility less 
because someone else’s affairs are in- 
volved? Is it greater? Explain you 


answel 


3. Is it to allow memory 
to play tricks on you? Is a bad memory 
hopeless, or can you do something 
about itP Why do you think Ted forgot 
to mail the letter? How could he have 
remembered? Why is it important to 
have a good memory? Explain your an- 
swer. 


easy youl 





The Line-Up for 1960 


“ HO’S ON FIRST?”, an old com- 
edy bit, is the $64,000 question 
in baseball this season. Nearly every 
team has been “all shook up,” and 
you're going to have a tough time tell- 
ing the players without a score card. 

No fewer than 19 National Leaguers 
and 17 American Leaguers swapped 
leagues last winter; while many others 
were traded to clubs within their league. 
\s I write this, a total of 178 players 
have changed uniforms! 

Here’s a run-down on the more im- 
portant player shifts: 

A’s sent Frank House to Reds for 
fom Acker; traded Tom Sturdivant to 
Red Sox for Pete Daley; swapped Hal 
Smith to Pirates for Ken Hamlin and 
Dick Hall; traded Roger Maris, Joe 
DeMaestri, and Kent Hadley to Yan- 
kees for Don Larsen, Hank Bauer, 
Norm Siebern, and Marv Throneberry. 

Cubs swapped Dave Hillman and 
Jim Marshall to Red Sox for Dick Ger- 
nert; sent Bill Henry, Lee Walls, and 
Lou Jackson to Reds for Frank Thomas; 
traded Al Dark, John Buzhardt, and 
Jim Woods to Phillies for Richie Ash- 
burn. 

Giants sent Jackie Brandt and Gor- 
don Jones to Orioles for Billy O'Dell 
and Billy Loes; traded Daryl Spencer 
and Leon Wagner to Cardinals for Don 
Blasingame. 

Cardinals traded Gene Green to Ori- 
sles for Bob Nieman; sent Gino Cimoli 
and Tom Cheney to Pirates for Ronnie 
Kline. 

Phillies swapped Carl Sawatski to 
Cardinals for Bobby Gene Smith; sent 
Ray Semproch and Chico Fernandez to 
Tigers for Ted Lepcio, Alex Cosmidis, 
and Ken Walters. 

Indians dealt Minnie Minoso, Dick 
Brown, Don Ferrarese, and Jake Striker 
to White Sox for John Romano, Bubba 
Phillips, and Norm Cash; traded Billy 
Martin, Cal McLish, and Gordon Cole- 
man to Reds for Johnny Temple. 

White Sox traded Johnny Callison to 
Phillies for Gene Freese. 

As the big leagues swing into action 
this week, everyone is wondering how 
all these trades will work out. 

The Giants are positive they trad- 
ed themselves into a pennant. With 
the former darling of St. Louis, Don 


Blasingame, now at second base, they 
have a fellow who can make the dou- 
ble play and get on base ahead of 
Willie Mays, Orlando Cepeda, Willie 
McCovey and the rest of their Mur- 
derers’ Row. And in Billy O'Dell and 
Billy Loes, they have just the extra 
pitching they needed last year. 

The Indians are relying on Johnny 
Temple, former Red star, to make the 
double-plays at second they flubbed so 
badly last season. Bubba Phillips is 
going to be a big help at third, and 
John Romano isn’t going to hurt be- 
hind the bat, 

The White Sox picked up a lot of 
badly needed power in Minnie Minoso 
and Gene Freese. But did they darken 
their future by trading such promising 
young stars as Johnny Callison and 
John Romano? Remember, this is an 
aging club. Too many of their stars 
are in the greybeard department— 
Wynn, Donovan, Pierce, Staley, Lown, 
Lollar, Kluszewski, Rivera, and Torge- 
son, 

The Yankees are pinning their hopes 
for a comeback on the husky shoulders 
of Roger Maris. Is he truly the great 
player he appeared to be in the first 
half of the 1959 season, or is he just 
another of those morning glories? Will 
the Yankees be sorry they gave up such 
a star-in-the-making as Norm Siebern? 
Will he come back to haunt them the 
way Bob Cerv, Jackie Jensen, Lew Bur- 
dette, Woody Held, Sherm Lollar, Gene 
Woodling, and others have done in the 
past? 

Those are the questions that remain 
to be answered—and won't be for some 
time. But upon the answers may hinge 
the two pennants. 

The National League shapes up as a 
three-way dogfight among the Dodgers, 
Giants, and Braves, with the Pirates a 
threat all the way. 

If you twisted my arm—and that’s the 
only way you could get me to pick a 
winner—I'd tap the Giants. After all, 
they came within a hair of picking up 
the marbles last year. And you can't 
tell me that Blasingame, O'Dell, and 
Loes aren't going to make a big dif- 
ference. 

That great Dodger pitching staff is 
going to be awfully tough to shave. 


United Press 
Herb Score, key figure in the American 
League race. If the fire-balling lefty can 
recover his 1954-56 form, Cleveland 
ought to nose out Chicago and New York. 


But can Duke Snider and Gil Hodges— 
great but aging veterans—again come 
up with good years? And is Larry Sher- 
ry as great as he looked over the last 
half of the season? Of course, if Frank 
Howard, the fabulous rookie, turns out 
to be the “new Babe Ruth,” as so 
many experts predict, then the Dodgers 
ought to repeat. 

The Braves have always had the best 
team in the league—on paper. But 
they've never had that good team spirit. 
It their new manager, Charley Dressen, 
can wake ‘em up and develop their 
second-line pitchers—Jay, Pizzaro, and 
Willey—the Braves can do it. 

Over in the American League, I like 
the Indians. They have the power and 
have patched up their defense with 
some fine trades. The big question is 
Herb Score. Can he come back as a 
top-line pitcher? If he can replace Cal 
McLish, a 19-game winner who was 
traded to the Reds—and I believe he can 
—the Indians ought to go all the way. 

The Yankees’ pennant chances hinge 
on four big “ifs’—Whitey Ford, Bob 
Turley, Mickey Mantle, and Roger 
Maris. If any two or three of them 
bounce back with good seasons, the 
Yankees could spread-eagle the field. 

The White Sox, a slick team in 1959, 
had their shine wiped off in the World 


Series. And I can’t see them repeat- 


ing. You can’t keep winning those close 
ones—the Sox specialty last season— 
year after year. And can Early Wynn, 
at age 40, win 22 games again? 

The Sox will be tough. They have a 
great defense and have picked up a 
lot of power. But I don’t think they're 
good enough to beat the improved In- 
dians and Yankees, 

That’s all for the crystal-balling. Let's 
sit back and see what happens. 

—HermMan L. Mastin. Sports Editor 








TODAY... you can do so many things with photography 


Looking for a new party idea? Try a 
which every guest brings a camera. The subjects can be planned 
—or you can all be on your own. And when the prints come 
back, you'll have extra fun swapping and comparing results. 


Enjoy your good times—over and over again. Just watch the 
gang when a new batch of good pictures comes in! You save 
your fun—and share it, too—when you take plenty of pictures 


on trips, at parties, at school. 


“snapshot party” to 


always be in demand. 


Take pictures for publication. You can get good shots that 
will interest the editors of your school paper, magazine, or 
yearbook. Bring your camera to school and use it. Taking pic- 
tures is good career training, 


too. 


Star your friends in movies that catch all the action’ Movies 
bring back a “bike hike,” a big game—any exciting event—just 
as it happened. And you, as the cameraman and director, will 


Photography is the 


Brownie Movie Cameras 





color snaps 


make movies inexpensive 
and easy 

Chis year, action-packed 
8mm movies are the thing 
And they cost no more than 
! The Brownie 
Movie Camera, Turret f/1.9, 
takes regular, telephoto, or 


ide-angle shots. $59.50. or 


as little as $6 down. With 


ingle f/1.9 lens, $34.50, or 


s little as $3.50 down. 


Brownie Starflash Camera 
is ready for snapshots— 
instantly 


Indoors or out, millions of 





people use this rugged, 
sharp-eyed little camera for 
black-and-white snapshots, 
color snaps, and color slides. 
Flash holder is built into the 
camera, ready when you 
want it. This easy-to-tote 
Starflash is yours for 

only $9.95 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 








TOMORROW... photography can do so many things for you 
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=<. Photo taken at Aviation C *s ‘Lunar Garden” 


Space science needs photography long before launching. For 
example, photography helps biologists to record the development 
of edible plants which man can grow on the moon or in space. 
This is only one of many roles pictures play in space-age research. 





Will you be on the staff of a magazine or newspaper? Work 
for a book publisher? People in all of these fields work with 
photographers to get illustrations and “picture stories.” You'll 
have a valuable asset if you understand picture-taking yourself! 


. we 
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You may shape the cities of the future as an architect, an 
engineer, a landscape specialist, an interior designer. In these 
professions you’ll need on-the-job photographs for planning and 
for the record. Be ready —learn about camera techniques now. 


From young executives to corporation presidents, business- 
men use the evidence of pictures to strengthen field reports. A 
photograph saves many words. And being good with a camera 
can often help young people to get ahead. 


fun with a future! 


35mm Kodak Pony Il Camera 
is a color-slide “expert” 

Priced just a step above a snapshot 
camera, the Pony II moves you up to 
the prestige of 35mm photography. 
The sharp Anastar Lens, no-thread 
loading, and other fine features 

make it easy to get results you’ll be 
proud of. You can own it for $29.50, 
or as little as $3 down. 





Prices are list, include Federal Tax, 
and are subject to change without notice. 


Rochester 4, N.Y. 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND “OZZIE ANDO HARRIET” 
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The Hamilton Electric* Watch for 
men, now in its fourth year, is truly 
unique-among fine watches. Powered 
by a tiny energy ceil, it is built to 
serve, styled to stand out—in class, 
on campus—wherever you go. 





Better jewelers everywhere are now 
featuring a wide variety of men’s and 
ladies’ Hamilton watches. Perhaps 
you'll get your Hamilton this spring. 
Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. "Patented 
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MM the unmistakable look of leadership 
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| about 50 words, of which 


| include puzzle design, 
| definitions, answers on 


| Keep a copy as puzzles 
| cannot be returned. Give 


| Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


| issue 


Spotlight on Capitals 


By Marian Mayer, Wemiki High School, West Allis, Wisc. 


*Starred words refer to capitals 











Students ere invited te 
submit original crossword 
putzies for publication 
in Scholastic M ; 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other fie 
of knowledge. Maximum 














at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 









































will pay $10. Entries must 


separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is orig- 
inal and his own work. 








name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 








Answers to this week's 
purzle in next week's 

































































1. Three-dimensional. 
5. Capital of Nigeria. 
10. Uncle __ 
12 


revolves. 
14 lib. 
16. Baglike part of an animal 
18. Not D.C. 
19. Paper container. 
20. Large edible fish (pl.). 
Be. (000. C8 ose 
23. World Organization (abbr.). 
24. Engineers build these. 
Krypton (chem. symbol). 
Satisfy 
Send forth. 
Fresh-water fish. 


Image 


Jefferson City is the capital 


(abbr.). 


Exclamation expressing surprise. 


Tirana is the capital of 


Fourth note of musical scale. 


Used for frying foods. 
Pertaining to pelvis bone. 
Snake-like fish. 

7. Rome is its capital (abbr.). 
Electrical Engineer (abbr.). 
Railroads (abbr.). 

The Boston : Party. 

. Capital of Egypt. 

Capital of Idaho 


_ represents the U.S 
Celestial body around which earth 


2. United States (abbr.). 
3. Flying mammal. 
. Lam (contraction). 
3. U.S. Postmaster General (init.). 
. Shooting iron. 
. Not off. 
. Capital of Afghanistan. 
. Something which holds things to- 


gether. 


3. Capital of Ghana. 


Webster (nickname). 


3. A man wears this. 

. Place of confinement. 

. Noah built this. 
20. One of Libya’s two capitals. 

. Pertaining to descendants of Shem. 
24. Rangoon is its capital. 

. Latin for thus. 

. Below Panama (abbr.). 


be, or not to be. 


. Capital of Bulgaria. 
. A holy person. 

. Capital of Oregon. 

. Covering. 

. Barrel (abbr.). 

2. Our continent (abbr.). 

3. Charge for professional services. 
. Prefix meaning three. 
. Hawaiian wreath, 

. Egyptian sun god. 
52. Senior (abbr.). 
3. Toward. 
. Shakespeare’s “ 


You Like It.” 











CASH PRIZES 


HEAR YE! 3 
HEAR YE! 


Announcing... 
World Week’s 


“HALL OF FAME 
CONTEST”’ 


How’s your knowledge of Ameri- 
can history? Do you think you know 
the men and women who helped 
make our nation great? 

Well, here’s your chance to find 
out—and to win a cash prize while 
> doing it! 

Just send us a letter (of not more 
than 100 words) stating who YOU 
think should be elected to the Hall 
of Fame this year. Tell us—in your 
own words—the reasons for your 
choice. Be sure to write your name, 
home address, and school in upper 
left-hand corner. 

The best letters will be published 
in Say What You Please, our Letters 
to the Editor column. If your letter 
is chosen, World Week will send 
you a $5 cash award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born or 
naturalized. There are only two 
qualifications. Your candidate must 
have been dead for 25 years or 
more. And he must not be one of 
the 86 Great Americans already 
elected to the Hall of Fame. 


The contest is open to all stu-, 


dents in Grades 7 through 12, in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and its 
possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Y\ y Q. When | wind my top hair on rollers, the rollers 
: \ Sk droop—so my set turns out too loose! What's 
\ wrong? H. O’M., Utica, New York. 
)\\ . 
A. Are your rollers too big for your hair length? 
Smaller rollers give more firmness—but any 
set can be a lost cause with the wrong winding 
technique! Next time: comb each strand 
smooth in the opposite direction from which 
you plan to wind. Hold hair taut. Unless you're 
using brush rollers, wrap an end tissue around end of strand. Place roller 
against ends; roll toward scalp in direction it’s to go. “Anchor” to scalp 
with clips. You can get all the roller setting angles from Carol Douglas. 
So write, pronto! 


Q. Although my hair needs it, I just haven't time for 
that daily massage routine. Is there a quickie way? 
S. C., Hollywood, California. 


A. Massage helps whatever ails most hair, but you 

can’t rush it. Try this “kill-two-birds-with-one- 

stone”’ method. Every night, while you’re busy with 

homework, phone calls, ete.—take big fistfulls of 

your hair and pull it gently, slowly . . . (don’t yank). 

Ten minutes (faithfully!) of this “free way” mas- 

sage can do the same job as the regular routine. 

Starts circulation humming; gives hair new bounce 

and shine. And aren’t you too busy for nightly pin-ups? Let a good home 
permanent free you—as it keeps your soft curls bouncy, beautiful! 


Q. How do you make a neat French twist that will stay? Mine always fall 
apart. J. P., Bardwell, Kentucky. 


A. Give it stay-togetherness like this: Lift the back of your hair, comb 
it smoothly to the left, and tuck ends into French twist formation with 
tail of comb. Now—don’t spare the bobby pins! Starting from the top, 
use two at a time—pin the twist to your noggin all the way down. It's 
secure! Even more so, when your hair has the famous ‘Hidden Body” 
that holds any style like mad . . . yet needn't show. 


Q. I have long straight hair, long bangs—and wear 
glasses. Hopeless, aren't 1? T. M., Sandusky, Ohio. 


A. Of course not 7-7 once you start thinking of glasses 

as part of your face, and plan your “do” accordingly. 

Re bangs: Swap the sheep dog look for half-bangs that 

unclutter your brow. Above all, hoist that lanky mane! 
Adding the upswing, fluffy effect you need—and get—with a Grade A 
permanent (at home). You'll sail through stormy April with your curls 
still aloft—on the crest of a Toni wave! 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem ta Carol 
Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 34, Illinois. 





Following the 


Mi“ Tops, don't miss. i“ i“Good 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


MAMA KIDNAPPED (Buena Vista. 
Produced by Walt Disney. Directed 
by Robert Stevenson.) 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s picturesque 
eighteenth-century yarn has been made 





into an equally picturesque movie with 
a fine cast and stunning color photog- 
raphy of Scotland where most of the 
action takes place. James MacArthur 
young David Balfour whose 
uncle, trying to do the boy 
out of his rightful estate, has him 
kidnapped by a sea captain (Bernard 
Lee) who plans to sell him into bond- 
age. But on the voyage, his ship runs 
into a small boat off the Hebrides 
and Alan Breck Stewart (Peter Finch) 
is rescued. David and Alan get to- 
gether, overcome the greedy captain, 
and force him to put them ashore in 


the Scottish Highlands. Then David 


plays 
wicked 





Look! No Blemishes Now! 





cent skin than any “cosmetic” 
not a daytime cover-up 
greaseless Noxzema is 
1. Wash with it —use 
Washes off with water 


Noxzema care makes! Skin 





Why Noxzema does more for “surface 
blemishes than any so-called blemish cover-up. 


Noxzema works more ways to soften, smooth and clear adoles 

beauty care 

not just a nighttime blemish cream, 

24-hour beauty care for teen-age skin. 

1 face cloth, just as if you were using soap 
medicates while it cleans. 

2. Smooth it on, wear it under powder! It fights blemishes with 

medication invisibly, no peeling or flaking. Guards skin all day 

3. Wear it to bed. Five medicinal ingredients help heal 

blemishes while you sleep. Never stains your pillow 


See what a wonderful difference 
looks 
smoother in days! Get a jar today. 49¢ to $1.23, plus tax 


Get a Complete Complexion Clean-up—Get NOXZEMA 1 ; 


Not just a cleanse1 





24- hour 


brighter, clearer, 


re gule ir 


Noxzema 
i bon’ Crim 
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comedy 


“WiThe 


and Alan set out on a series of high- 
spirited adventures—with determined 
Jacobites, against King George’s Red- 
coats, and amongst neutral Scots. 
Prim, conservative David and the dash- 
ing, devil-may-care Alan, Jacobite 
adherent of Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
make an odd pair of friends with all 
their arguments and different points 
of view; but their friendship is stead- 
fast, and Alan sticks by the boy to the 
very end. Both of the roles are well 
acted. If Peter Finch sparkles more, it 
is because Alan Breck Stewart is one 
of Stevenson’s liveliest and best char- 
acterizations, a perennial delight for 
readers, actors, and audiences, Disney's 
| fine production of Kidnapped is a 
natural for movie-goers who like their 
adventure films spiced with humor, 
tense situations, well-drawn characters, 
and bright, dialogue. 


| 4\1“\“THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN 


(Pathe Cinema-Kingsley-Union. Pro- 
duced by Pierre Gerin. Directed by 
Jean Meyer.) 

Moliere’s brilliant play (about the 
wealthy social climber who hires 
teachers to give him the polish of the 
aristocrats around him) is superbly 
acted by the Comedie Francaise. This 
is the first of a series of great plays 
that this famous French theatrical com- 
pany is planning to film. As a movie, it 
is not entirely successful, since the tech- 
used are more theatrical than 
But the acting by this cast is 
first-rate; and the costumes and color 
are lovely. Students of theatre and the 
French language will get a rewarding 
treat from this version of Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme. For those who 
don’t know French, there ‘are excellent 
English sub-titles. And, of course, for 
everybody, there is Moliere’s wonderful 
about this foolish but rather 
amiable guy who is so easily duped 
Perhaps M. Jourdain, the title charac- 
ter, deserves what he gets for his 
but you'll find yogp like him 
the knaves who laugh at 

—Pumipe T. HArtunc 


MOVIE CHECK ‘LIST 


Drama D); Comedy—(¢ Musical—*¢M) Dov 
ntary Y Animated Curtoon A Western—i(W 


The Last Voyage (D); Swan Lak 
(Y); Journey to the Center of the Earth 
(D); Wreck of the Mary Deare (D); Last 
Angry Man (D); Mouse That Roared ( 
Power Among Men (Y); Third Man on th« 
Mountain (D) 


iW i/On the 


niques 
cinematic, 


snobber VY; 
better than 
him. 


Beach (D); The Miracle (D 

Hound-Dog Man (M); Libel (D); FBI 
Story (D); Private’s Affair (C). 

Gazebo. (C); The Flying Fon 
1001 Arabian Nights (A); —30 

But Not For Me (C) 


Best of Everything 
McCall (D 


taines (D): 
(D); 4D Man (D); 
er So Few (D 


( Jayhawkers (D); Cash 
Bramble Bush (D) 





Show of the Week: On Saturday, April 
16, right between Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, a program has been 
scheduled that you shouldn't miss. 
Watch NBC-TV’s World Wide ’60 se- 
ries. The program is called “The Way 
of the Cross” and it was filmed entirely 
in the Holy Land. The camera will fol- 
low the route Christ walked on Good 
Friday in Jerusalem. No people will be 
seen here, simply the scenery and build- 
ings, which remain in large~measure as 
they were on the first Good Friday. 
You'll see the Mount of Olives, the 
Street of Sorrows and the other land- 
marks. All the background music is 
drawn from the great religious compo- 
sitions through the ages. 


> All this week, Dave Garroway and 
the Today Show, over NBC-TV, are in 
Rome. On Wednesday, April 13, for 
example, he plans to take his cameras 
through some of Rome’s most famous 
relics, including the ruins of the Roman 
Forum. 


> Perry Como’s guests, this Wednesday 
on NBC-TV, include some performers 
youll enjoy—Bil Baird’s Marionettes, 
the Lennon sisters, Johnny Puleo and 
his Harmonica Gang, Ginger Rogers 
and Sally Ann Howes. 


> Beginning this Thursday, April 14, 
the Pat Boone Showroom over ABC-TV 
will be taped in Europe for four suc- 
cessive weeks. The first one, this week, 
vill show Pat in Paris. 


> There’s an unusual play set for Fri- 
day, April 15, on CBS-TV’s Desilu 
Playhouse. It’s called “The Man in the 
Funny Suit,” and it’s basically the story 
»f Ed Wynn. For many years, he was 
called “The Perfect Fool” and was 
strictly a comedian in funny suits and 
funny hats. Then he suddenly switched 
to dramatic parts, and it’s the back- 
ground of this switch that makes the 
play. Wynn will play himself with his 
son, Keenan, playing himself, too. 


> The big news of Saturday, April 16, 
is that baseball is back. Beginning with 
this weekend, the Major League Game 
of the Week will be telecast by CBS-TV. 
NBC-TV will chime in with its series 
m Sunday. None of these telecasts will 
be available in major league cities, but 
the rest of the nation will have a full 
baseball diet from now through Sep- 
tember. 


> Another Star Parade special is on the 
NBC-TV schedule for Saturday. This 
one will be called “Man in the Moon,” 
a musical production starring Andy 
Williams and Lisa Kirk. 


> On Sunday, April 17, over CBS-TV, 
The Twentieth Century will look back 
at “Paris in the Twenties.” In that dec- 
ade art flourished, and you'll see some 
old films of that creative period. This 
was also the Paris that welcomed Lind- 
bergh after his history-making trans- 
Atlantic flight, and you'll see that 
exciting moment, too. If you’ve watched 


31 


the Pat Boone Show earlier, this will 
give you an idea of how Paris has 
changed in 25 years. 


> Dinah Shore won't be on the Dinah 
Shore Show, this Sunday on NBC-TV, 
but chances are you'll. want to see it, 
anyhow. This will be an all-children 
show, with some talented actors—like 
Jay North (Dennis the Menace) and 
Jerry Mathers (Beaver)—as well as 
others who are just as talented. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. 
° —Dicx KLEINER 








and so is my new HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Like father, like son... happy with 
the new Topper. 
What a ride — gentle as a bil- 


lowy summer cloud... with dual 


suspension and large foam rubber 
saddle. Dependability — plenty of 
get-up-and-go. Automatic Scoot- 
away transmission—no shifting or 
clutching needed. 

Dad is sold on safety features 
like the large diameter wheels and 
sure-stop front and rear drum 
brakes. Tells everyone about Top- 
per economy — up to 100 miles to 
the gallon. 

Mom’s a Topper fan, too! She 
likes its good looks: sharp, clean 


lines molded in tough beautiful 
fiberglass . .. two-tone color styling 
... chrome-plated instrument panel. 

See your Harley-Davidson deal- 
er. He will arrange a fun-filled 
demonstration ride. Or send in the 
coupon for literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 7 

Dept. $5,, Milwavkee 1, Wisconsin 
Send me more information on 
the Harley-Davidson Topper 
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* School & College Directory 


These “schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





SECRETARIAL 








BEAUTY CULTURE 











21 Mariborough St. 
WEW YorK 17 

230 Park Ave. 
MONTCLAIR, NJ. 

33 Plymouth St. 
PROVIDENCE 6 

155 Angell St. 


aterm Gi bbs 


SECRETARIAL 
Outstanding training. Three 
Practical courses. 


One-Year Secretaria! 


Catalog: 


Ennotiement Deas 





TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
eer accredited college pro- 
pa na combines liberal arts 
and professional education. 
© Graduates qualify for N. Y. 
State Certificat 


ec. 
© 68.5. _——. in Education. 
Write or irector of Admissions 


phone Di 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.11 ORegon 5-0830 














Liberal Arts-Secretarie! (two years) 
Special Course for Collese Women | 





Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


Professional Beavticians are 
in great pong a 
Beauty Culture offers you 
tunities for personal and ‘Anancial “Tese- 
pendence than almost any other profession 
Fo: Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
xe Dept. 4-8, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. cul 





ENGINEERING 














For a space age career 
STUDY ENGINEERING 


vf Engineering a technical institute an 
kK lle offers 2 yr. engineering technolo 
Assoc. in Applied Sci. degree) and 4 yr Bache. 
degree programs in Electrical and Mechan 
eering Graduates successfully employed in 
computers, electrical power, metallurg and 
Scholarships, financial aid 








age technology 
Free career bookle 
MILWAUKEE “SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


Dept. SS-413 N. Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis 





SCIENCE & LAB 











Become a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN mow: 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 

MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 

Top paying positrons —iees for Franklin Graduates — one 

of the nation’s leading Schools of its kind. Free Placement. 

National reputation for thorough training L- ~ Equip- 

= ped. Beautiful, spacious School. cational. Ap 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919 ‘at for catalog 7 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
T HIA NN 





REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X- “ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. 
vision. Big demand, good pay. ee 
placement. Coed classes start Jan., 
Apr., July, Oct. Request Free Cate- 
log indicating sehool grade. 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 
3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 





THE ARTS 


PRATT 


ART SCHOOL: B.S. in Art Teacher Educa- 
in Advertising Design, Graphic Arts & 
Interior Design; Bachelor of 
M.S. in-Art Education and Master 
DIRECTOR OF ADMIS- 
v 











rHE 
tion; B.F.A 
Illustration, and 
Industria! Design 
of Industrial Design 

SIONS, Brooklyn 5, N. 


National nina School of Fine Arts 
Established 1825. Painting in oil and watercolor, life 
irawing, sculpture, mural workshop. Nationally known 
faculty. Prizes, medals, scholarships. New air-conditioned 
elevator building. Skylignted studios. Enter anytime. 
Free catalog: 5 East 89 St., New York 28. 





COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr. Harold Zuckerman, Schoo! and Col- 
leges Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
pilot for the commercial air lines. What 
are the requirements?—R. G., Helle: 


town, Pa. 


A. Commercial air lines require their 
pilots to have a minimum of two years 
of college, 21-28 years of age and be 
tween 5’7” and 6'4” in height. They 
must have “logged” 500 hours with a 
commercial license and full instrument 
rating. Applicants must pass a severe 
physical examination without waiver 
for any physical defect. Preparation for 
a flying career is usually achieved 
through the Aviation Cadet Program of 
the Air Force. 


QO. I am planning a career in art. Can 
I combine the study of art with a col- 
lege education? Where can I get furthe: 
B., New Yark, N. 


information?—I. 


universities and colleges 
have fine arts 
with their programs. At such 
it is possible to combine the 
art, painting, design, sculpture, 
education with a liberal arts program 
This educational program 
usually results in 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. For further in 
formation write to New York 
sity, Washington Square, N. Y 


A. Many 
schools _ of associated 
a school 
study of 


and art 


combined 
a college degre« 


Unive! 


QO. 1 am interested in becoming an in 
terpreter for the United Nations. What 
preparation is needed? What opportu 
nities are there for interpreters? Are 
there any colleges that prepare one for 
the job of interpreter?—P. J.. Moscou 
Idaho 


A. Interpreters for the United Na 
tions must have a college degree with a 
major in language and linguistics. Ex 
perience must include residence in the 
country where the language is spoken 
so as to develop perfect accent and 
diction, Several years’ experience at 
conferences, translation work, and 
broadcasting is required. Perfect audi- 


tory comprehension is necessary and 


stiff oral examination is given to all ap- 
plicants. Opportunities for those skilled 
in foreign languages exist with business, 
and financial firms ‘having 
international connections. Publications, 
radio and TV stations, and air lines 
seek people with foreign language abili- 
Georgetown University in Wash- 
D. C., offers a special program 
interested in interpreting. 


commerc ial, 


ties, 
ington, 
for those 


can I get a booklet that 
describes the opportunities and jobs 
available to the teacher? M. H., 
Gloucester, Va 


QO. W here 


A. Write to the Nationa] Association 
ot Manufacture ~ 14 West 49th Street, 
New York 20, New York and ask for a 
copy of their booklet “Your Career in 
Teaching.” 


Q. I am planning a career in physics. 
What preparation is needed? Where 
can I obtain information?—S. G., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A. Most physicists have a bachelor’s 
and a master’s degree. Nearly a third of 
all physicists hold a doctorate, also. 
Scholarships and other financial aids 
are available. Write the American Insti- 
tute of Physics, 335 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, New York for further 


information. 








te 
Bio Sha 


New réleases coming your way... 


Hard-cover Editions 

Nine Who Chose America, compiled 
by the editors of Life International. 
Fascinating biographical portraits of 
nine famous immigrants who found the 
way to fulfil] their ambitions and dreams 
in America. Among the nine are Irving 
Berlin, Justice Felix Frankfurter, and air- 
craft designer, Igor Sikorsky; illustrated 
with photographs. (Dutton) $3.95. 


Find a Career in Medicine, by Robert 
S. Starrett. A practical book for those of 
you who dream of being the man or 
woman in white discusses the various 
fields of medicine you may want to 
enter and the preparation and education 
you need. (Putnam) $2.75. 


A History of Polar Exploration, by 
L. P. Kirwan. Exciting reading of the 
hardships, the adventure, the tragedies 
and triumphs of exploration in the polar 
regions, beginning with the Vikings in 
the Arctic and ending with Fuchs and 
Hillary in the Antarctic; illustrated with 
maps and photographs. (Norton) $5.95. 


The Rockets’ Red Glare, by Mortimer 
W. Lawrence. A good introduction to 
the space age; it reviews the scientific 
developments that will enable man to 
explore space and gives predictions of 
things to come; illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrams. (Coward-Mc- 
Cann) $2.75. 


Paperback Editions 


*Sink the Bismarck!, by C. S. Forester. 
Exciting account of the British Navy’s 
attempt to hunt down and destroy the 
battleship Bismarck, Germany’s deadli- 
est weapon in the early days of World 
War II; illustrated with maps. (Ban- 
tam) 35¢. 


The Story of the Trapp Family 
Singers, by Maria Augusta Trapp. The 
story of the distinguished musical family 
whose adventures inspired the current 
Broadway hit, Sound of Music. (Dell) 
(Also TAB) 50¢. 


*Ten Great Mysteries, by Edgar Al- 
lan Poe. Tales by the master of suspense 
include: “The Pit and the Pendulum,” 
“A Descent into the Maelstrom,” and 
‘The Murders in the Rue Morgue.” 
(TAB) 35¢. 


*A May-June Teen Age Book Club se- 
lection. 


AUTOMATIC 
SELF- 
ADJUSTING 
ROLLERS 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 


Start Shaving now with the new SUNBEAM 
ROLLMASTER SHAVER! Exclusive 11° angle 
scissor-like shaving action gives close shaves 

in absolute comfort—no nicks or cuts. 
Exclusive self-adjusting rollers automatically 
adjust up and down—with spring action—solve 
every shaving problem. 








OnOM PE 


und ortrie 
ml =f. 
Eléo4 icc 


b — Sun 
Sunbeam Corp., ELECTRIC SHAVER 
Chicago 50, Ill. 


For a lovelier you. . . Start now shaving with the 
ELEGANCE Lapy SUNBEAM, the electric shaver designed 
especially for you. Smooth surfaced ‘“‘guardian rollers” 
pamper your skin, while the “‘queen sized”’ shaving 
head whisks off unwanted hair—quickly and easily. 
Perfect for fast, close, comfortable grooming. 





























PERFORMANCE 
makes them 
FAMOUS 


FAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEARBOOK 
soon at your deol- 
ers. Get your copy 
from him or send 10¢ 


ready 


direct to us (coin) 


to cover mailing 


Send also for your LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
MINIATURE BAT [(16” long) 50c each end 
your LOUISVILLE SLUGGER PEN-PENCIL SET 


WG wnt 206 











| \ HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., LOUISVILLE 1, KY. | 
| €-d Box 505, Dept. SMB-0 


| Please send me. Pen and Pencil Sets 
| ——_Miniatore Bots @ 50¢ each 
Famous Slugger Yearbook © 


50 each 


10c each 





Please print name and address 








How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 
Make sure the delivery address is correct 
AND 
MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY 
IT’S THE BETTER WAY 





Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 





If You're 
Not Going 
to COLLEGE... 


Prepare for the Exciting Field of 


ELECTRONICS 


From TV, Radar —To GUIDED MISSILE CONTROL 


Electronics is an ideal career for the youn 
man wants to be of a big, fast- 
a field offering MONEY—EXCITEMENT— 
EAL FUTURE! Prepare in SPARE TIME at 
home with equipment, movies, texts. Or, train 
day or evening in DeVry’s well-equipped 
Chicago or Toronto laboratories. Employment 
Service then helps you toward a good job or your 
own shop. Send for 2 FREE BOOKLETS today. 


No Previous Technical Experience Required! 


DeVry Technical institute 
4141 Belmont Ave., Chicago 41, tl!., Dept. ss-4-Q 


Name SS Oe 





Address. = 





City. Zone___State____ 


DEVRY TECH 





CHICAGO 
TORONTO 





| portrait is 


























Abraham Lincoln’s portrait appears 
on the new 25-cent airmail stamp to be 
issued by the U. S. Post Office April 
22nd. First-day sale will be held in San 
Francisco, California. 

The stamp, printed in maroon and 
black, is for use on airmail to Australia, 
New Zealand, Asia, and most of Africa. 
Around the sides and top of Lincoln’s 
this quotation from his 
Gettysburg Address: “Of the People, 
By the People, For the People.” 

U. S. Postmaster General Summer- 
field said of this stamp: “We hope it 
will carry a message linking the people 
of America and the people of many 
lands. Respect for Lincoln’s faith in 
man is not limited to the United States.” 


Postal Museum 


The first permanent U. S. Postal His- 
tory Museum opened recently in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Exhibits in the museum 
show the progress of the U. S. Post 
Office from the early post riders of co- 
lonial days to recent experiments with 
missile mail, Featured are models of 
Wells Fargo stage coaches, mail-carry- 
ing Mississippi steamboats, and gear 
used by Pony Express riders. The mu- 
seum is located at 12th and Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Best—and Worst! 


U. S. and European stamp collectors 


recently voted last July’s 49-Star Flag | 


stamp the best U. S. Postal design of 
1959. They cast their ballots in the 12th 
Annual Design Derby, sponsored by 
Linn’s Weekly Stamp News. The Dental 
Health stamp was voted the worst U. S. 
design of 1959. Do. you agree? 

—M. RONAN 


On April 20th, 
Canada will issue 
this stamp to 
celebrate the 
Golden Jubilee 
of the 

Girl Guides 


movement. 
POSTAGE 


Card Sharp 
A customer asked a stationers’ clerk to 
advise him on the selection of a greeting 
card. “I want to send a card to a man 
who is drilling for oil on my property,” 
the man said, “but I’ve been unable to 
find an appropriate card. What would 
you suggest?” 
“I think you ought to send him a ‘get 
well’ card,” the clerk replied. 
Wall Street Journa! 
Daffinition 
The sports car owner's description of 
the U. S. standard automobile: “It’s a 
4-eyed, 2-horned, pink and purple ethyl 
eater.” 


Retaliation 
Coach: “What's his name?” 
Manager: “Osscowinsinski.’ 
Coach: “Put him on the first team. 
Boy, will I get even with the news- 


papers!” 
Ideas for Better Living 





STAMPS 


Read This First 





| Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 


carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 


| tisement mentions “approvals,” tho stomp dealer 
| will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 


stamps = pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “‘ap- 
roval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 


| to write your name and address on your letter and 


on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If 


| you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 


stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. if you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 


| weeks for an answer. If neccessary the reader may 


appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





STAMP GIANTS only 


Collection of Giant-size is- 
sues: Laos Elephant Set, 
Brussels Fair, Olympics, Jet 
Aircraft, Boy Scout, Somali Animals 
complete, Romania Flags, Toge Set, 
Diamond Popes, U.N. Set, etc., plus 
big Stamp Dictionary and approvals. 
Everything 10¢ 


0 
STAMPEX, Box 47-KSC 





ques White Plains, N. Y. 


yeoecenrrorrree PPPLPPLPLIOP 
FREE! 107 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS 
a 


All different, from Britain's far- 
$2.50. Free stamp magazine 


colonial empire. Catalog value 
Approvals. Send 10¢ 

for handling. Act now! LINCOLN STAMP CO., 

; St. Catharine's 462, Ontario. 

FPDP PLL LL OLLI? 


STAMP COLLECTION ONtY 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 
etc. 5¢ to approval applicants. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
Animals Commemoratives British e 


Colonies — High Valye Pictorials, etc 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 
free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


flung 











FREE-MINT BRITISH COLONIES 
from Brunei, Solomon Islands, Negri Sembi- 
lan, Sarawak, St. Christopher, Nevis, Treng- 
ganu, Gilbert Ellice. Free with approvals 
VIKING, 11-G Northern Blvd, Great Neck,N.Y. 





A housewife was complaining to the 
repairman about her new washer and 
dryer that was supposed to be so won- 
derful it did everything but scrub the 
kitchen floor. 

The repairman tossed a few socks 
and a shirt into the machine and turned 
on the switch. The machine then pro- 
ceeded to wash the clothing, dry it, fold 
the pieces neatly and flip them across 
the room where they landed tidily in 
the left-hand dresser drawer. 

“Well,” asked the mechanic, “what's 
wrong with that?” 

“T’ll tell you what’s wrong with that,” 
screamed the housewife. “I always keep 
my husband’s socks in the right-hand 

re 


drawer! 
The Wall Street Journal 


inferiority Complex 

Two cows were grazing alongside a 
highway down which ran tank trucks 
of milk on their way to the distributor. 
On the side of the trucks one could 
read: “Pasteurized, homogenized, stand- 
ardized, Vitamin A added.” One cow 
turned to the other and said, “Makes 
vou feel sort of inadequate, doesn’t it?” 
Westwood Community Bulletin 


The Hole Story 

THERMOPOLIS, Wyo. — Mike Sa- 
varesy disclosed why he sold out his 
doughnut business. 

“If you make the holes big,” he said, 
“it takes more dough to go around 
them. If you make the holes small, it 
takes more dough to fill the hole. It was 


driving me crazy, so I sold out.” 
United Press 


POPOL ION Krazy Kaptions woroorre. 


Okay, how’s this? “Oatmeal Puffs are 


good for you . . . Dad and Mom and 
Baby, too.’ 





SCHOLASTIC ART SHOW 


THE 33rd NATIONAL HIGH 
SCHOOL ART EXHIBITION 
sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zines will be shown this year at 
the Chrysler Salon, Lexington 
Avenue at 42nd Street (near 
Grand Central Station). The 
show will include 500 award-win- 
ning pieces in painting and draw- 
ing, graphic arts, design, sculp- 
ture, and crafts, selected as the 
best work of high school students 
throughout the United States. 
Dates for the showing will be 
May 2-13 (not open Saturday 
and Sunday, May 7 and 8), Ad- 
mission is free. 











Army Life 

Two raw recruits were taking the 
trffm to an army induction center. 
Neither had ever been on a train be- 
fore. A food merchant came through 
their car, selling, among other things, 
bananas. Neither had ever seen a ba- 
nana, and they each bought one. 

Just as one recruit bit into his banana, 
the train shot into a long tunnel. “Have 
you started your banana yet?” he called 
to his chum. 

“No.” 

“Well, don’t touch it. I took one bite 


out of mine and went stone blind.” 
Liberty 


Critique 

Oliver Herford, famed wit and illus- 
trator, nourished a strong dislike for 
the works of a well-known author, who 
was one of the best-sellers of the day. 
One evening at a party, after he had 
made several harsh and uncomplimen- 
tary remarks, a friend interrupted him. 








“Tell me, Oliver,” he asked, “have 
you ever read any of his books?” 

“To be perfectly frank,” admitted | 
Herford, “just one—his first. I had to) 
write a review of that book. The things | 
I said in that review so prejudiced me | 
against the man, I haven't been able to 


read a word he has written since.” 
Friendly Handshake 


A Bright New Star 
A Hollywood producer was raving to 
his associates about a new girl he had | 
discovered. 
“Just leave her to me, boys,” he en- 
thused, “and in two years, I'll make 
her a star overnight!” 


Magazine Digest 
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BIG NEWS.../n 
Self-Training and Learning 
With Tape Recorders! 


"“ADD+A+TRACK" 


...by WAINA 


e Excellent for language, music and 
speech students! 

e Learning is easier, faster, more fun! 

e Offersunusual homeentertainment! 


Exclusive V-M “‘Add-A-Track” is the 
big new feature in tape recorders! Record 
on one track, rewind the tape and record 
again on a second track while listening 
to the original recording. Then—on 
playback you hear both recordings simul- 
taneously! You can even play a duet 
with yourself! 


V-M/“Add-A-Track” ‘tape-o-matic'™ 4-Track 
Stereo-Play Tape Recorder: Records and plays- 
back up to four hours monophonically on four 
tracks. Plays recorded stereophonic tapes. High- 
Fidelity Simple Push-Button 
Controls. Complete simplicity of operation! 
Model 720—$225.00* 


Speaker System 


See your V-M Dealer for a thrilling demon- 
stration of “Add-A-Track”—a new develop- 


| ment that offers limitless opportunities for 


new entertainment in your studies! 


| *Slightly Higher West 


Coming Up 

Professor (rapping on desk) : “Order, 
please!” 
Sleepy voice from the back row: | 


“Hamburger with onions for me.” 
The Balance Sheet 


the Woice OY of Music 


V-M CORPORATION, BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


World Famous for the Finest in Tape Recorders, 
Record Changers and Phonographs 





A Workbook Page for the Unit on Cuba 


Making It Hard to Help Him 
1. CARTOON READING 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and what 
you read in the Unit: 


1. What cartoon symbol identifies the United States? 





2. The cartoon indicates two ways the U. S. has 
helped Cuba's economy in the past. Name them 





3? Mention one of the unfriendly acts committed by 
Fidel Castro against the U. S 





4. Since Castro came to power, U. S. tourist travel 
to Cuba—has declined greatly? has increased’ greatly? 


changed very little? 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 


1. Cuba is the largest of the islands in the 
Sea. 


2. Cuba's two main crops are 
. The capital of Cuba is 


copper, and 


3 
4. True or false? Cuba is rich in iron oré 


nickel. 


5. The Cuban dictator ousted by Castro was 


6. The approximate distance from Cuba to Florida 


is (100? 200? 300?) miles. 


7. In what year did Fidel Castro gain power in 
Cuba? 

8. True or false? It has been proved that Fidel Castro 
is a Communist 

9. Cuba was at one time a colony of what European 
country? — 

10. Is Cub® north or south of the Equator? ee 


11. What is the chief source of livelihood for most 


Cubans? 


12. The names of Doctors. Walter Reed and William 
C. Gorgas are famous in Cuba’s history for their work 


in helping eradicate the disease known as 
13. Which revolutionary leader in Cuba’s history led 
the “July 26th Movement’? ____ “a 


14. True or false? Cuba has not included American- 
owned properties in the lands seized by its government. 


15. Cuba’s freedom resulted from the 
War. 


iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. What acts by the Castro government help support 
the charge that it is a dictatorship? 


2. It has been said that Fidel Castro has the appeal 


of a Cuban Robin Hood to the masses in Cuba. Ex- 


plain 


3. Should (or should not) the U.S. take retaliatory 
measures against Cuba’s anti-American actions? Defend 


your point of view 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 10 points for each 
item in Question I, and 4 points for each item in Question 


Il. Total, 100. 





Whether 
you take 
pictures 
for 


Man, you know it! Crisp, sparkling results mark an 
Ansco picture every time. That’s because Ansco 
films, black-and-white or color, are designed to be 
virtually foolproof. Snapshooters can’t miss. Ad- 
vanced photographers take home the prizes. Get 
a roll of Ansco film today and find out for yourself! 


Super Anscochrome®. World’s finest color film. 
Exposure index 100! Gets great color shots indoors 
without extra lighting. 


Anscochrome”. King of the snapshot color films. 
Exposure index 32—and the finest color slides or 
Printon® prints you ever saw! 


Super Hypan”. Super-speed black-and-white film for 
picture taking under fast action or poor light con- 
ditions. Exposure index (daylight) 500 to 1000! 
All-Weather Pan. Simple cameras just love this fine 
grain, medium-speed film that always gets the picture. 
Exposure index (daylight) 64! 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 









































**Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help you make the kind of person 
who 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
this 


presents an attractive appearance 


to share with others through col- 


umn — or special questions about your 
that like ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Sorry, no answers by mail. 


appearance you'd to 


Q. How can I stick to a diet? Mine 
lasts about a week, in which I | 
pounds. Then I stop dieting, a 
twice as much the following we 

A. Your mind 
appetite keeps interrupting 


says . yes 
an over-hearty appetite, try t 
these diet aids. (1) Eat very slowly 
you do, you'll get more enjoyment 
of less food and you ll soon lesire | 
(2) Drink beverages afte: 
meals. Fluids taken with meals rea 
food capacity and appetite $) Plan 
eat at about the same hours each d 
and never skimp on Ol skip i me 

you eat more often than even 

your system doesn’t have time 


and rted 


calories to energy unconve 
calories are stored up as f-a t! 
must have a bite between m« 


sticks 
tomato juice, or skimmed milk 
parties, avoid sweet soft drinks 
(6) When dining out 
eating before you're “stuffed.” The « 
ment, “I know I shouldn’t, but just this 


on celery or carrot fresl 
ind 
“goodies.” stop 


ym 


Getting ready for a party or Even the 
dance? Beginning at the throat, 
lather-massage your face and 
neck with soap, warm water 


A cool rinse will close pores. with a 


skin breaks out occasionally. 
To minimize outbreak, apply a 
medicated skin cream or lotion 


nce spt lls your doom. Your body 
you 
feast one day and fast the next. (7) Kee Pp 


both physically and mentally—so 


won't release its extra weight if 
ictlve 
wu thoughts won't turn toward the re 
itor 'e} 

om. Cross off in red each day 

your diet faithfully. Each Satu 


rect rd 


Hang a calendar it yul 


you 


youl week's weight 

red letters—and make sure tl 
days are “red letter” days! 

V I have an it hy rash on the sides 
f my feet and between my toes. Hou 
inl vet rid of itr 


\ That 


TV 1 
rm 


like Athlete’s Foot 
the disease is quite 


» the 
r stage if unattended, you should 


sounds 
Since 


itagious’ and advance t 
lict 


Diiste 


may 


see your doctor immediately. He'll be 


ible to recommend a cure which will 


st you less money, in the long run 


than trying to prescribe for yourself 


it will save you needless nths 


uncomfortable feet. 


laily foot care, whether or not 


a skin disease, should include 


bing your feet with a brush, dry 


g them thoroughly—including between 
the and sprinkling them with a 


root powder Change socks daily. Dark 


toes 


dirt and perspira 
it its there. Anyone with 


lisease should wear white 


s may not show 

root 
cotton 
ocks wheneve! possible. Special] note: 
try not to wear the same shoes 


day An 


pau ol 


day atter every-other-day 


DANCE STEPS 


M } 





best-scrubbed young 


sterile cotton swab. 


A bit of lipstick applied 
to your natural lip line, then 
a light application of pow- 
der. Dust excess powder from 
hair, brows, with cotton ball. 


breather is good for the leather—and for 
your feet. 
; ce oO ° 

Hi, Fellows! Want healthy hair? Then 
follow ‘ faith- 
fully: 

© Brush hair briskly with firm bristled 


these grooming routines 


brush or pair of brushes daily to increase 
circulation, promote hair growth, and 
remove dust and loose dandruff. 

e Massage scalp daily with fingertips 
dipped in a non-greasy hair tonic .to 
stimulate scalp and prevent dryness 
loss of natural hair oils 


caused by 


through IT 


equent showers, swims, and 
sun exposure. 

e Comb hair carefully and often to 
keep it neat. : 

7 Shampoo hair at least once a week 
to remove dirt, oil, and perspiration. 
Method: brush hair briskly, massage in 
hair tonic, wet hair thoroughly in warm, 
hot Apply shampoo, work 
it through hair to scalp, and rinse thor- 


oughly. Re-soap hair, scrub 


not water 
then rinse 


until hair “squeaks” as fingers run 
through it Apply a non-greasy hair tonic 
and comb neatly. 
washed your comb and brush! 

e Haircut. Most boys and men need 


a, haircut every 10 days to two weeks. 


Of course you've 


Have hair trimmed in a style that suits 
your hair type and the contour of your 
head. Conservative hair styles are best— 
extreme styles and fads usually make a 
poo! impression in school, in social life, 


and in getting a job. 





Sa «+ 
Scrubbed and manicured fin- 
gernails, a dash of cologne, a 


touch of jewelry, silky-neat 
hair, fresh party dress com- 
plete party-going make-up. 








keep your skin close-up clean 


with Salton Cold Cream — Dip into this delightful cleanser... 


and come up with the cleanest, rosiest complexion your skin 
ever wore. Its marvelous “magnetic action” draws out hidden 
grime...brings out hidden glow. Keeps your skin close-up clean 
...helps you to steer clear of complexion problems. $1.25 to $4. 


~- i += 
Prefer a liquid cleanser? Try new 2-Minute Magic Dp OTL ) th y (+1 AY 
e/ 





AT ACADEMY AWARI 


Lustre-Creme Shamp 00 salutes these beautiful stars 
who have made this the greatest movie season ever! 


SANDRA DEE, co-starring in 
“Imitation of Life” 
A Universal-International Picture 


MILLIE PERKINS, starring in 
“The Diary of Anne Frank"’ 
A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


AUDREY HEPBURN, starring in 
“The Nun’s Story” 
A Warner Bros. Picture 


LEE REMICK, co-starring in “Anatomy 
of a Murder.”’ Carlyle Productions 
A Columbia Pictures Corp. Release 


LANA TURNER, starring in 
“Imitation of Life”’ 
A Universal-international Picture 
7 


— | 
MARTHA HYER, co-starring in 
“The Big Fisherman’”’ 
A Rowland V. Lee Production 


SHIRLEY MacLAINE, co-starring in “Career” 


A Hal Wallis Production 
A Paramount Picture 


VERA MILES, co-starring in 
“The FBI Story” 
A Warner Bros. Picture 


SUSAN KOHNER, co-starring in 
“Imitation of Life’ 
A Universal-international Picture 


SIMONE SIGNORET, starring in 
“Room at the Top.”” Released through 
Continental Distributing, Inc. 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR, starring in Horizon- 


American Pictures’ “‘Sudd Last S 





A Columbia Pictures Corp. Release 


DEBORAH KERR, starring in Jerry Wald s 
Production ““Beloved Infidel’ 
Released by 20th Century-Fox 


BARBARA RUSH, co-starring in 
“The Young Philadelphians” 
A Warner Bros. Picture 


DORIS DAY, starring in “Pillow Talk’ 


An Arwin Production 
A Universal-International Picture 


JOANNE WOODWARD, starring in 
“The Sound and the Fury” 
A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


HAYA HARAREET, co-starring in 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
“Ben-Hur” 


Glamorous Hollywood stars use Lustre-Creme 


Watch the Academy Awards Show hair shinier, easier-to- 
on TV April 4 and see which star 
wins the most honored award in 


the motion picture industry 


Shampoo because it leaves 


manage, makes any hair style easy to set. Try 


Hollywood’s favorite shampoo, New Lustre-Creme 


—now in creme, lotion and liquid, too! 


For the most beautiful hair in the world 


4 out of 5 top movie stars use Lustre-Creme Shampoo! 
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Scholastic Teacher Edition of 


WORLD WEEK 


Vol. 36, No. 10, April 13, 1960 
grades 8, 9 and 10 


current affairs and 


their meaning— 
around the world with World Week! 


See Sample Student Copy Inside 





World Week 


WORLD WEEK 


current world and 


Every Week: 


WORLD AFFAIRS UNITS—A uniquely effective ap- 
proach to world affairs for the social studies class- 
room: Weekly Units are planned to cover the whole 
range of today’s developments around the world. 
Each Unit centers on a nation or region important 
in the news, examines political and social conditions 
... geography and economics . . . significant recent 
events and key problems in the perspective of inter- 
national affairs. Clearly organized, the Units form 
a sequential, easy-to-use program of current affairs 
through the year. (See sample copy enclosed, pages 
12-17.) 


U. S. AFFAIRS—A 
ploring all areas of the national scene, encourage 
students to take keen interest in U. S. affairs... 
help prepare teen-agers for responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. And there'll be special coverage of the 
1960 national elections. (See details, next page.) 
Regular features include: “American Issues” (pages 
18-19, enclosed copy) . . . “Good Citizens at Work” 
(page 20). 


variety of major features, ex- 


NEWS—Three fast-reading pages each week, report- 
ing significant events at home and abroad. Students 
get pertinent background to important news stories 
in “What's Behind It.” (See pages 7-9.) 


Science News—At frequent intervals, Wortp WEEK 
reports latest developments on many scientific fronts 
—relates the advances to today’s world in terms of 


the social studies. 


PEOPLE—Heads of state, teen-age citizens, people in 
unusual jobs . . . fascinating human stories from the 
national and world scene each week. (See “News- 
makers,” page 6, “Human Interest in the News,” 
page 10, and “Good Citizens at Work,” page 20.) 


Our Nation’s Immortals—A dramatic weekly series— 
biographies of the men and women, important in 
our country’s history, who have been elected to the 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans. Especially time- 
ly this year, the series will salute the 1960 election 
of more outstanding Americans to the Hall of Fame 
(page 21). 

GUIDANCE AND RECREATION—Persona! guidance 
for teen-age life, college and career planning. Also 
a weekly sports page, movie and record reviews, 
a TV-radio guide. 

TESTING PROGRAM—In each issue, a workbook quiz 
on the issue’s contents. Also a four-page review test 


in current affairs each semester. 


in world ory, world geography, 





1960-61 


national affairs designed for your classroom needs 








SPECIAL 
ELECTION 
COVERAGE, 
FALL 1960 


Wori_p Week will feature continuing 
coverage of the exciting election cam- 
paign next fall. Week-by-week reports 
will discuss the candidates, their posi- 
tions on the major issues, results of 
national polls. EXCLUSIVE: A weekly 
“Battle Page” in which spokesmen for 
the two major parties present their plat- 
forms and debate the basic campaign 
issues, 

AMERICA VOTES (Sept. 28)—An ex- 
clusive special issue covering the 1960 
elections in depth. Who’s who in both 
major parties, how our electoral system 
works, central issues of the campaign 
. . . plus colorful charts and maps, 
and an Election Scorecard showing 
party line-up in Congress. 


3 other big SPECIAL ISSUES 
coming in 1960-61 


U. S. AND WORLD AFFAIRS ANNUAL (Oct. 19)—Your Key 
to Understanding the News, 1960-61 edition, packed with 
vital reference data, background summaries, maps and 
charts. A continuing study aid that will be used throughout 
the year, the Annual adds meaning and perspective to 
each week's news. 


YOUR CAREER (Feb. 8)—a concise, practical guide to help 
students plan future education and careers—including latest 
information on many career areas, lists of scholarships and 
free career pamphlets. 


CONGRESS AT WORK (Feb. 22)—Following up AMERICA 
VOTES—a study of our new 87th Congress, its members, 
committees, the issues before it. Feature articles will ex- 
plain how the party system works, the steps in drafting and 
passage of legislation, the work of Congressional commit- 
tees, lobbies. Essential reference material, this vital issue 
will provide students with valuable background for a deeper 
understanding of our democratic form of government at 
work. 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Published weekly as your special Teacher Edition of Wor_p 
Weex. Contents include lesson plan suggestions, discussion 
topics, answers to quizzes . . . plus concise education news, 
reports on new equipment and methods, a weekly TV-radio 
guide. SCHOLASTIC TEACHER—with your bound-in copy 
of Wortp Week, Student Edition—is sent free with ten or 
more student subscriptions. 








current affairs, citizenship 





Order 


WORLD WEEK 


Now— 
AT NO RISK! 


Fill out the attached card, estimating the number 
of students you'll have next fall. Mark the order 
“tentative,” and drop it into the mail. In September, 
your first copies will be on hand for the opening of 
school. And you may revise the order up to three 
weeks later. You'll be billed only after it is final. 


Worvp WeEex is published weekly during the school 

year (31 issues). Subscriptions: Five or more copies 

to the same address—65¢ a student per semester, 

$1.30 per school year. Fewer than five subscriptions 
sold on an annual basis only, $1.50 each. 

(See page 7-T for 

valuable teaching aids) 


NOW — SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
FOR EVERY GRADE, 1-12! 





NEW! 


NEWS PILOT, NEWS RANGER, NEWS TRAIL, 
NEWS EXPLORER—grades 1, 2, 3, 4. Excit- 
ing new classroom weeklies, colorfully 
illustrated, designed for young readers’ 
tastes...to enrich the reading program 
with significant news and current science, 
develop vocabulary and reading skills. 











NEWSTIME—grade 5. Lively classroom materials in 
reading, language arts, social studies, science. Con- 
tents and reading level varied to suit wide differences 
in skill. For 5th graders—also appropriate for many 
4th and 6th grade groups. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—grades 6, 7, 8. English and 
social studies—a variety of features, including news, 
geography, American history, science... reading and 
language skills. 

WORLD WEEK—grades 8, 9, 10. World and national 
affairs—especially designed for the younger high 
school student. Features a weekly study unit on a 
country or current problem. Also news, citizenship, 
American issues, 


thor Scholastic 
pF 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—grades 10, 11, 12. Current 
affairs—latest news, and studies in depth to spark 
discussion and critical thinking. Major articles on 
world and national affairs. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH—grades 9, 10, 11, 12. Lan- 
guage arts and reading—in a fresh, easy-to-use for- 
mat. Features weekly workbook unit on grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, usage . . . self-grading tests in 
reading speed and comprehension. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE—grades 10, 11, 12. Modern 
literature selected for high school students . . . illus- 
trated by leading American artists. Stories, recent 
plays and TV scripts, poetry studies, reviews. Also 
a department on student writing. 


CO-ED—grades 7-12. Homemaking—especially for 
junior and senior high school classes. Grooming and 
health, social relationships, fashion, food, family 
living, home management. 


SCIENCE WORLD, Edition Il, grades 10, 11, 12. 
Current materials from the worlds of science and 
technology, correlated with curriculum in biology, 
chemistry, physics, earth science. 


NEW—SCIENCE WORLD, Edition |, grades 7, 8, 9. 
Today's science, prepared for needs of general 
science classes at the junior high level. 





% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 
* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See the news 
section, World News in Review, pp. 
7-9; also, Human Interest in the News, 
p. 10, and Newsmakers, p. 6. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: A two- 
page article on Presidential primaries, 
pp. 18-19; Good Citizens at Work, p. 
20; Our Nation’s Immortals (Henry 
Clay), p. 21; also, the news section, 
World News in Review, pp. 7-9. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Cuba, 
pp. 12-17; New Tides in Latin America, 
p. 11; also, see the news section, World 
News in Review, pp. 7-9. 

4. World History: Unit on Cuba, 
especially pp. 14-17; New Tides in 
Latin America, p. 11; also, see the news 
section, World News in Review, pp. 
7-9. 

5. American History: An American 
Issues article on Presidential primaries, 
pp. 18-19; Our Nation’s Immortals 
(Henry Clay), p. 21; also, see the news 
section, World News in Review, pp. 
7-9. 

6. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and 
How Would You Solve It, both on p. 
24; Here’s Looking at You, p. 38. 

7. Testing Material: A workbook 
page on the Unit on Cuba, p. 36. 

8. General Interest: Sports, cross- 
word puzzle, film reviews, TV-Radio 
news, etc., beginning on p. 25. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 6) 


Our delegate to the East-West dis- 
armament talks in Geneva, Switzerland, 
Frederick M. Eaton is one of the News- 
makers. The second Newsmaker is Lola 
Fisher, understudy for the lead role in 
the Broadway musical, My Fair Lady. 
Miss Fisher heads the cast of an Ameri- 
can company that will tour the Soviet 
Union. 


NEW TIDES in LATIN AMERICA 

(p. 11) 

This article sets the stage for World 
Week's four-Unit series on Latin Amer- 
ica. The Unit this week is on Cuba. 
In following weeks, we will present 
Units on Venezuela (April 20), on 
Brazil (April 27), and on Argentina 
(May 4). 

Place a wall map of Latin America 
on the board for general reference. 
Students can work at their desks with 
the map in this issue. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What do you understand by the 
term, Latin America? 


2. From the movies you have seen, 
books you have read, etc., what can 
you tell us about the land, the people, 
the customs, etc.? 

3. The map indicates that several 
countries have “one-crop economies.” 
What does that mean? How does a 
“one-crop economy” add to the prob- 
lems of a country? 

4. The history of our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors shows that political revo- 
lutions are not unusual. How are these 
revolutions tied in with the problems 
of Latin America? 

5. Why is the U. S. interested in 
maintaining good relations with Latin 
America? 


Things to Do 


Your brighter students can prepare 
reports on the Monroe Doctrine, Big 
Stick Policy, Good Neighbor Policy, 
work of the OAS. Integrate student re- 
ports with class discussion. 


UNIT: CUBA (pp. 12-17) 


Key Points to Stress 

1. On January 1, 1959, Cuban dic- 
tator, Fulgencio Batista, fled from Cuba 
when his army suffered a major defeat 
by Fidel Castro’s bearded fighters, Ba- 
tista’s regime was notorious for its cor- 
ruption and brutalities. The masses of 
Cubans welcomed Fidel Castro as sort 
of a Robin Hood who would undo the 
wrongs of Batista’ and provide a better 
life for the poor and underprivileged. 

2. Since coming to power, Castro 
has run Cuba as a dictator. The firing 
squad has been kept busy executing 
political enemies. The government con- 
trols the press. Free elections are yet 
to be held. Factories, mines, and plan- 
tations — including those owned by 
Americans—have been seized by the 
government without just compensation. 
State-controlled cooperative farms have 
been set up. 

3. For reasons difficult to under- 
stand, Castro has attacked the U. S. 
and blamed it for many of Cuba’s 
troubles. Although the U. S. has main- 
tained that Castro's charges are with- 
out any foundation in fact, Cuban offi- 
cials continue to paint the U. S. as a 
villain, Our government has hesitated 
to use any retaliatory measures, fear- 
ing that the Cuban people would be 
the innocent victims. 

4. Traditionally, Cuba and the U. S. 
have been friendly. The Treaty of 
Paris ending the Spanish-American 
War in 1898 won independence for 
Cuba. The U. S. has been Cuba’s best 


Cuba AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


customer for its two money crops, sugar 
and tobacco. The American tourist 
trade has been an important source of 
income for Cuba. Millions of American 
dollars have helped develop Cuba's 
mineral resources and land. 


Assignments 


1. Page 11: (1) Define “Latin Amer- 
ica.” (2) State three major problems 
of the Latin American countries, (3) 
Account for the frequent political revo- 
lutions in Latin America. (4) Sum- 
marize U. S.-Latin American relations 
since 1823. 

2. Pages 12-13: (1) Cuba’s sugar 
crop dominates the country’s economy. 
Explain. (2) Summarize the changes 
Fidel Castro is making in Cuba’s (a) 
industries, (b) agriculture, (c) U. S.- 
Cuban relations. (3) Why has Castro’s 
government been called a dictatorship? 
(4) Account for Castro’s support by 
the Cuban masses. 

8. Pages 15-17: (1) Summarize the 
charges against the Batista government. 
(2) What was the “July 26 movement”? 
(3) Summarize Cuba’s present relations 
with Soviet Russia, relations with the 
U. S. 

4. Page 17: What were the causes of 
the Spanish-American War in 1898? 
What were the results? 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Map Reading 

1. How does Cuba compare in area 
with the other islands in the Caribbean 
Sea? 

2. What does the map information 
suggest about Cuba’s climate? What 
clues did you use? 

3. Use the map mileage scale. How 
far is Cuba from Miami, Florida? What 
does this suggest in terms of U. S. 
tourist trade? 

4. What does the map tell you about 
Cuba’s agriculture and mineral re- 
sources? 

5. Study the inset map. In what way 
is Cuba’s location strategic to the de- 
fense of the U. S.? 


Learning from Pictures (p. 14) 

1. What was your immediate reac- 
tion to the picture of Havana? How 
does the picture suggest to you why 
Havana has been a favorite with tour- 
ists? 

2. What evidence in the pictures 
suggests Cuba’s tropical climate? 


A Discussion Lesson 


Motivation 
Have the class turn to the cartoon 





6-T 


on the workbook page, p. 36. Call on 
one or more students to interpret the 
cartoon, Use student questions, and 
further questioning, as your lead into 
the lesson. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Fidel Castro condemned Batista 
for his brutal police methods but Cas- 
tro himself has made wholesale use of 
firing squads. How does he defend his 
own actions? 

2. How does Castro justify Cuba’s 
seizure of privately owned foreign 
mines and plantations? 

3. Since the anti-American 
made by Cuban officials have no basis 
in fact, what is behind this Cuban 
policy? If you were the Cuban people, 
how would you react to the charges 
against the U. S.? Why? 


charges 


Things to Do 


l. As part of the homework assign- 
ment, ask students to bring to class 
news items and cartoons dealing with 
Cuba. Use these materials to enrich, as 
well as motivate, discussion. 

2. Do you have any Cuban students 
in your class, or school? If so, plan for 
a floor talk or an interview 

3. Your class cartoonist 
or tell what he would draw to visualize 
some idea discussed in class 


can draw, 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


April 20, 1960 
Latin 


Unit: New Tides in America— 


2. Venezuela. 
April 27, 


Tides in 


1960 


Latin America— 


Unit: New 
3. Brazil. 


May 4, 1960 


Unit: New Tides in Latin America 


4. Argentina. 





PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 

(pp. 18-19) 

Here is a timely article for a Presi- 
dential election year, The values of the 
primary system are pointed out as well 
as its weaknesses. Some political ob- 
servers feel that a national primary 
system should be established for choos 
ing our Presidential candidates. 


Procedure 

Before going ahead with class dis 
cussion, clear up language difficulties. 
Here are some of the terms in the 
language of politics which may give 
your students some trouble: professional 
politicians; political bosses; national 
convention; primary elections. Call on 
students to explain the terms you have 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








BRAZIL 
Apr. 27 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Brazil, 1959, free; 
5 Years of Government = 50 Years of 
Progress, 1959, free; Brazilian Govern 
ment Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. Brazil (Focus 
Vol. 8 No. 6), 1958, 15¢, American 
Geographical Society, Broadway at 
156th Street, New York 32, New York. 
Brazil, 1957, 15¢; Visit Brazil, 1957, 
15¢; Pan American Union, 17th St. and 
Constitution Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 

BOOKS: Neighbors to the South, by 
Delia Goetz, $3.50 (Harcourt, 1956). 
Brazil, by Leonard S. Kenworthy, $2.00 
(Holiday, 1954). Land and People of 
Brazil, by Rose Brown, $2.95 (Lippin- 
cott, 1946). 

ARTICLES: “Brasilia: South Ameri- 
can Adventure in Architecture,” by A. 
Hurlburt, Look, Mar. 1, 1960. “Dream 
City in the Highlands,” U. S. News & 
World Report, Feb. 29; 1960. “Brazil: 
Dilemma for Eisenhower,” by W. N. 
Brown, America, Feb. 13, 1960. “Brazil 
in an Election Year,” by J. J. Johnson, 
Current History, Mar. 1960. “Brazil: 
Troubled Giant of the Americas,” by 
D. B. Richardson, U. S. News & World 


Report, Feb. 29, 1960. “River Sea,” 
Time, Nov. 23, 1959. “Atlantic Report 
on Brazil,” Atlantic Monthly, Sept. 1959. 
‘Brazil Lavishes Money, Hopes on 
Dream City,” Business Week, Sept. 12, 
1959. “Brazil: The Unsteady Boom,” 
Fortune, July, 1959. Personalities vs. 
Parties for the Presidency of Brazil,” 
by G. Freyre, Reporter, July 23, 1959. 
FILMS: Coastal Brazil, 12 minutes, 
sound, black & white or color, sale, 
Park Films, 228 N. Almont Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Rubber industry, 
wax industry, Sao Paulo and Iguassu 
Falls. Brazil Today, 18 minutes, sound, 
black & white, 10-year lease, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Text-Film Division, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
New York. Cities, industries, mines and 
coffee industry; shows the enormous 
progress made in its transformation. 
FILMSTRIPS: Land and People of 
Brazil, 52 frames, color, Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. Life in the 
Amazon Valley, how coffee is grown, 
development of new industries, Sao 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, etc. Brazil, 78 
frames, Stillfilm, Inc., 35 S. Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. Amazon River, 
Rio de Janeiro, rubber, coffee industry. 


listed on the board. Explain those which 
give most of the class difficulty. Let 
your lesson arise from student ques- 
tions and explanations based on the 
political terminology on your list. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How many of you have seen a 
presidential election campaign on TV, 
movies, or in a school filmstrip? (Raised 
hands.) What do you think of the de- 
scriptions of the campaign as used in 
this article: “political drama”; “epic 
production”; “a production divided into 
acts”? 

2. It has been charged that the peo- 
ple do choose the presidential 
candidates but that candidates are 
chosen by professional politicians, How 
much truth, if there in this 
statement? 

3. How 
work? 

4. How does the state primary sys- 
tem tend to get rid of the power of 
political bosses? (Be sure students know 
what is meant by “political boss.” ) 

5. Why do many people feel that 
the primary system does not achieve 
the goals for which it was established? 
Why may the primaries have little o1 
no effect on the national convention? 


not 


any, is 


does the primary system 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 36 

I. Cartoon Reading: 1-star; 2-the U. S. is 
Cuba’s best customer for its sugar; Ameri- 
can tourists provided an important source 
of income for Cuba; 3-Castro’s charges that 
the U. S. is plotting against his government, 
attacks on the U. S. in his speeches; 4-de- 
clined greatly. 

II. What Did You Read?: 1-Caribbean; 
2-sugar, tobacco; 3-Havana; 4-true; 5-Ful- 
gencio Batista; 6-100; 7-1959; 8-false; 9- 
Spain; 10-north; 1l-agriculture; 12-yellow 
fever; 13-Fidel Castro; 14-false; 15-Span- 
ish-American. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-no 
free elections; no congress; no independent 
judiciary; government controls of means of 
communication, industry, agriculture; sei- 
zure of private property, etc.; 2-he has 
broken up the large estates and distributed 
the land to the peasants; 3-student answers 
will vary. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 28 
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WORLD WEEK 


TEACHING 
AIDS 


1960-61 WORLD NEWS MAP—Up-to-the-minute, full-color 
wall display map (34” x 44”), designed for classes using 
Worip Weex. Blank news panels on the face of the map 
can be kept up-to-date with specially edited news sum- 
maries which will be published regularly in your Teacher 
Edition. Map is sent free with orders for 10 or more 
copies of Wortp WEEK. 


STUDY SKILLS WORKBOOKS* 
Number | for Junior High Schools—grades 7, 8, 9 
Number II for High Schools~grades 10, 11, 12 


Regularly 35¢; to subscribers, just 10¢ each! 

Here’s practical guidance and drill in the basic study skills 
every student needs—written in a lively style, colorfully illus- 
trated. (See partial contents at right.) 


There are two separate editions of the Study Skills Work- 
books. Number I meets the needs of the younger students; 
Number II is similar but designed for more advanced 
students. 


MEETING THE TEST (grades 9-12)—Now in handbook form, 
Scholastic’s special series of articles on standardized tests, 
prepared in cooperation with the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. Vital information about College Boards, aptitude tests, 
scholarship qualifying tests, etc. . . . their purposes, what 
they measure, what the results mean and do not mean. 


*HOW TO ORDER 








Study Skills Workbooks and the handbook, Meet- 
ing the Test, are regularly sold at 35¢ each. 
WORLD WEEK subscribers, upon placing a final 
order, are offered an exclusive reduced rate, as 
follows: 


As soon as your final order is received, you will 
be sent a special Credit Voucher, imprinted with 
your name and your number of WORLD WEEK 
subscriptions. This voucher entitles you to order 
workbooks at just 10¢ each (less than one-third 
the regular price), up to the number of your 
semester subscriptions or twice the number of 
school-year subscriptions. 


Meeting the Test may also be ordered at the 
special rate of 10¢, using the Credit Voucher— 
up to the number of semester subscriptions or twice 
the number of school-year subscriptions. (This is 
in addition to your quota of Study Skills Work- 
books.) ’ 











PARTIAL 
CONTENTS: 


How to Study 

How to Use a Textbook 
How to Make Notes 

How to Use the Library 
How to Read Maps 

How to Prepare a Report 
How to Take a Test 

+». and many more 





reading program now... 


one plan for all readers 
through the Teen Age Book Club 


In 21,000 junior and senior high schools all 
over the U.S. and Canada, more than one 
million students are improving their reading 
skills through the Teen Age Book Club. Some 
me of these young people had never bought a 
book before. Many of them had to be urged to 
read. But today they're enthusiasts —to the 
point of persuading their classmates to read! 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 

Each month students may choose from among 
eighteen 25¢ to 35¢ paw ror books. There 
is no membership fee, no obligation to buy a 
specific number of books. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 

For every four books purchased, one book free. 
Members select dividends twice a year from 
special lists of popular titles. 


BOOKS FOR EVERY READER 


Reluctant reader, advanced reader . . . there's 
the right book for everyone in these carefully 
| ea selections. Books on hobbies and sports, 

rama, adventure, biography — among them 
many of the world’s great classics. And a fresh 
list every month holds students’ interest, keeps 
them eagerly reading all year long 


BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE 
in young people’s reading select the monthly offer- 
ce Teen Age Book Club: 


MARGARET SCOGGIN; Instructor, Library School, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, N. Y.; Coordinator of Young Adult Services, New York Public 
Library. 


These ex 
ings of 


RICHARD J. HURLEY; Former Professor of Library Science at 
Catholic University, now Head of the school library system of Fairfax 
County, Virginia; Past President of the Catholic Library Association. 


E. LOUISE NOYES; Member of the Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of English; Former Head of the English 
Department, Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, California. 


MARK A. NEVILLE; Headmaster, Chicago Latin School, Chicago, 
{ll.; Past President, National Council of Teachers of English. 


CAMPBELL B. HUGHES; Editor, Books for Young People, The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada. 1957 Chairman, Canadian Book 


Publishers Institute. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, W. Y. 
Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines 


FREE KIT FOR FALL USE 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR STARTING A 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB IN YOUR CLASS 
Bright, illustrated materials make it easy to tell 
your classes all about the Teen Age Book Club... 


show Student Secretary exactly how to run the 
Club. Kit includes reviews of coming selections. 





MAIL COUPON FOR FREE KIT! 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, in time for use next fall, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book 
Club, plus a kit of classroom materials. No cost 
or obligation, of course. 


Teacher's Name 





School 





School Address 
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